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MADAME. 



CHAPTEE I. 



*NOT MY CHILD.' 



Afteb Madelaine Jastram and Miss Flower 
left the library, the two men stood for a few 
moments looMng at each other in silence. 
Bentley was the first to turn away. 

Although he felt himself perfectly innocent 
so fax as personal enmity was concerned in 
the action he had for years taken toward this 
woman, he was deeply enough puzzled and 
moved by the revelations of the morning to 
shrink from the pain and anger in Lascelles's 
eyes. 

He began walking slowly across one end of 
the vast shadowy apartment. LasceUes com- 
menced a restless march to and fro along the 
opposite extremity. Neither spoke nor glanced 
at the other. Each was too busy with his 
own reflections to have leisure for words, and 
perhaps both feared if they attempted to con- 
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2 Madame. 

verse that things miglit be said which would 
render it difficult for them ever to get back to 
the terms of friendship on which they had 
come to stand — a friendship that Bentley 
prized highly, and which Lascelles warmly 
reciprocated, in spite of the bitterness which 
always filled his soul when he remembered 
how merciless the lawyer remained in his 
judgment of Madelaine. 

At last Lascelles flung himself into the 
broad window-seat, which nearly fiUed that 
end of the room, and sat leaning his head 
against the panes, his face shrouded by the 
green draperies. Mr. Bentley continued his 
measured promenade. After what seemed to 
both a very long interval, the door opened and 
Madame Jastram appeared again, looking 
about eagerly ; for, from where she stood, she 
could not perceive either of her visitors. 

Lascelles rose and hurried toward her. 

' Miss Flower has gone ? ' he asked, utter- 
ing the first commonplace speech which would 
rise to his lips. 

* She has gone,' Madelaine answered. ^ Is 
not Mr. Bentley still here ? ' 

* Still here,' Bentley said, sweepiug the 
curtain back from the window by which he 
had paused, and letting a flood of midday 
sunshine into the room. 

Then, moved by a common impulse of admi- 
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ration, both men stood and looked at her, as 
she moved forward where the glory of those 
rays struck her ; so beautiful in her pallor that 
it seemed almost as if the light emanated 
&om her, not that the sunshine haloed her 
loveliness. 

* We. have been taken a long way from the 
matter we met to discuss,' she said. ^ I am 
ready now to go back to it.' 

^ But what we have just been told ! ' cried 
Lascelles. 

* Need not now be discussed,' returned she. 
^ Mr. Bentley has already been wearied enough 
with things which had nothing to do with the 
business that brought him here.' 

Lascelles began impatiently, — 

' The business ' 

^Was to learn if I had associated myself 
with Bolton Wargrave in this finding of an 
heir to the MandeviUe fortune. I have told 
biTTi all I know about the matter — ^when it 
first came under my knowledge, and every- 
thing else concerning it.' 

^ I am led to believe that you, too, consider 
it a plot ! ' Bentley cried, quickly. 

^ I can only answer you as I did him — it will 
be a question for the law, not me, to decide.' 

* The law ! ' exclaimed Bentley. * But 
that ' 

He did not finish his sentence, which would 
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have been an admission that it was an appeal 
to the law which he dreaded, and he had no 
mind to let any approach to confidence come 
from him. 

She looked up into his face with a puzzling 
smile, which faded as quickly as it came, and 
was succeeded by an expression of weariness 
and discouragement. 

*I offered to settle fifty thousand pounds 
upon the young girl,' she continued, *to let 
him be he;i: guardian, to take her with me, 
provided the matter of the inheritance was 
dropped.' 

' But he refused ? ' 

* Utterly — ^would have done so, I am sure, 
even had I made the offer of a larger sum.' 

* Naturally, as guardian, he hopes to have 
the fingering of two hundred thousand,' said 
Bentley. 

* Since listening to Madame Jastram's ac- 
count of her interview with that man,' observed 
Lascelles, ' the whole matter appears to me in 
a very different light.' 

* How do you mean ? ' asked Bentley. 

* Are you sure that the child did die ? ' returned 
Lascelles, with a little hesitation. 

' There is Mandeville's letter — ^that may cer- 
tainly be considered a proof,' said the lawyer. 

* You mean that you have all hitherto ac- 
cepted it as such,' returned Lascelles. 
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Bentley stood with his arms folded behind 
his back, his head bent, a perplexed look upon 
his face. Madelaine was watching him, and 
again that incomprehensible smile wreathed 
her hps. 

Lascelles turned from one to the other, then 
said, — 

' Will you both excuse me for something I 
want to say ? ' 

^ So far as I am concerned,' said Madelaine, 
* I consider that you have every right to say 
what you wish.' 

* Of course,' added Bentley. ^ What is it ? ' 
' That neither Madame Jastram nor you 

seem to me to be quite frank with each other.' 
^ It is not easy for Mr. Bentley under the 
circumstances ; he does not trust me ! Even 
now he is ready to suspect me of playing some 
game ; it is perfectly natural ; how can he trust 
me ? ' returned Madelaine. 

^ How can he look in your face and doubt ? ' 
exclaimed Lascelles, eagerly. ^ Try to convince 
him! Break through the silence you have 
kept for years ! Suppose you have no proof, 
at least tell the story in your own way.' 

^It could do no good,' she said. ^ That he 
acquits me, at least, of haviiig attempted 
murder, is something ; beyond that he cannot 

go-' 

* If this Mary Hope can be produced, will 
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her testimony help to throw a new light on 
that time ? ' Lascelles asked. 

^ I do not know, ' Madelaine answered. * How 
fax she wa^ deceived, how far she swore falsely, 
I cannot tell. But, in any case, there is not the 
least probability that she would tell the truth, 
and so run the risk of imprisonment for perjury.' 

* But, for the sake of having revenge upon 
that man — ^it must be Wargrave who has kept 
her shut up all these years ! ' 

*I doubt if, after all she has undergone, 
whether her hatred for me would not go beyond 
every other feeling,' Madelaine replied. * Be- 
sides, I think it very probable that, if not 
crazy, her brain has been disordered. She was 
a girl so violent, so strange, that I remember 
long, long ago thinking that she would one 
day become a lunatic' 

^ At least she ought to be sent for at once/ 
Lascelles said. * I cannot understand your in- 
difference, your apathy.' 

^ Because I have lived too long beyond the 
pale of hope to deceive myseK now,' she 
answered. * Let Mary Hope alone ; we might 
only bring a new aid to Wargrave's assistance; 
it may not be he who had her shut up. I do 
not wish to think about her. I tell you it can 
do no good.' 

It was to Bentley's ears a confession of her 
own guilt, but it did not so strike LasceUes. 
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* Will you permit me to go myself to Aus- 
tralia ? ' he asked. * Let me find this womaai, 
let me see her. I can start at once — at once.' 

VMr. Lasceiles/ said Madelaine, steadily, 
* why will you fight against facts ? You might 
as weU try to break down an iron wall with 
your two hands as let in a ray of light upon my 
darkness.' 

* You have no right, before me, to speak so 
in his presence,' cried Lascelles, pointing to- 
ward Bentley. * Every word you say is of a 
nature to confirm him in his su&picions ' 

' Why, I might shriek my innocence in his 
ears until I deafened him,' she broke in ; * how 
could he believe ? Let us leave- all that, it is 
of no consequence — ^none ! The world has 
judged me — ^there can be no reversion of the 
sentence. Whether I blundered, erred, or 
sinned, I must pay the penalty all the same ; 
I only ask that no other may be dragged in to 
share my ignominy.' 

'How can you look in her face and doubt 
her ? ' Lascelles exclaimed, turning to Bentley. 

'You are ungenerous, Mr. LasceUes,' said 
Madelaine ; ' you place your friend in a most 
painful position ; this talk can ayail nothing. 
Li that trial which condemned me there was 
such a strange mixture of truth and falsehood, 
that it can never be cleared up. Some day, if 
you v^sh, I will taLk vnth you of the mafeter, 
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but not now; it is only taking up Mr. 
Bentley's time uselessly, and wearying In'Tn 
unnecessarily.' 

* For the first time, you have an opportunity 
to tell the story in your way,' persisted Las- 
celles. * He will listen, he cannot refuse — ^he 
would not — ^he is too good and kind at heart.' 

' But if he were as mad ais you, and insisted 
on believing me a martyr and an angel, his 
belief could not help me,' she said. 

'Are you so rich in friends that you can 
afford to throw away an occasion for adding 
one to the list ? ' he cried, vehemently. 

' Why, where should I begin ? ' she ex- 
claimed. *Take the fact of my getting into 
tbiat house ; I have admitted it ! I did give 
opium to Lady G-rosvenor and the servants ; 
it was my one chance of seeing my child again ; 
I knew that the quantity I administered could 
not hurt any of them, but even two drops 
always made Geraldine very ill. I knew that, 
but I was too desperate to remember it. She 
slept for a while, woke in great suffering, I 
had stayed too long with my child. Geraldine 
got out of her bed and found me in the next 
room. My husband came ; they might have 
arrested me then and there.' 

' One thing I can say,' Mr. Bentley observed, 
^ which bears out what you have stated : Lady 
G-rosvenor showed me the bottle you had left — 
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there was still opium in it ; the quantity you 
had administered could not have harmed. It 
had no bad effect on the nurse, and Lady 
Grosvenor was only sickened because she could 
not bear even the smallest dose.' 

*But the apparent intention remained,' 
Madelaine answered. 

The lawyer bowed his head. 

' It would be just the same were I to take 
up each separate item of the trial,' she con- 
tinued. ' I cannot do it — I will not ! At the 
end I should be where I am now. I wiU 
not!' 

^ Forgive me ! ' cried Lascelles. * You know 
I would not pain you for the world ; but I can- 
not stand by and see you throw away the 
smallest chance so suddenly and unexpectedly 
offered. Grant me one favour — only one ! ' 

* It would not be much; after all your kind- 
ness,' she said. 'Tell me what it is. If 
possible, I will do it.' 

*Let me send for Mary Hope. Put the 
matter out of your mind ! Let me try what I 
can do.' 

* As you will,' she repKed ; * but I warn you 
that you are only preparing a fresh disappoint- 
ment for yourself. There — I do not mean to 
talk any more about it.' 

She smiled; one could see that it was a 
relief to her to be done with the subject. 
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* I can only make you understand my feel- 
ings by telling you that, when you speak of a 
hope it sounds as mad to me as it would if you 
were to assure me that you could go into the 
cemetery over the hill yonder and restore to 
life a corpse that has lain there till nothing 
but a handful of dust is left in the cof&n.' 

Lascelles moved to the other end of the 
room and stood silent for many moments; 
when he came back, Madelaine and Mr. 
Bentley had resumed their conversation. 

' I have to thank you for receiving me, and 
for the information you have given,' he h^ard 
Bentley say, as he approached. 

* Thanks are not necessary,' she answered ; 
' I have at least as deep an interest as you in 
this matter, you will admit.' 

' May I ask you a question, Madame 
Jastram?' demanded Lascelles. 

* Oh, yes ; what is it ? * 

^ If this case — ^plot — call it what you wiU — 
should come to a trial, and the law decide in 
favour of the Greek, should you be convinced 
that — ^that ' 

* That she is my child ? I should not ! I 
would never see her — ^never recognize her ! I 
Iznow that she is not my daughter.' 

Bentley shot her a glance of keen inquiry. 

* I cannot understand t ' Lascelles said, 
almost irritably. 
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* Nor can I explain,' she answered ; * but I 
tell you, though the whole world united in 
believing Bolton Wargrave, I should not be 
deceived.' 

* Then, have you not the power to disclose 
the trickery and cheat ? ' LasceUes asked. 

* No ; I am utterly powerless,' she replied. 
Her eyes met Mr. Bentley's as she spoke ; 

his were the first to falter. 

* I am walking in the dark I ' Lasoelles ex- 
claimed. * Shall I tell you the impression 
that your manner — ^both of you — ^produces 
upon me ? ' 

* Tell us ! ' Madelaine said, still looking at 
Bentley. 

* That there is something either of you could 
essiplain, which would throw some light upon 
the affair. I have listened dispassionately; 
the feeling left in my mind is that the thing 
is not a trick at all ; that this so-caUed Greek 
girl is really and truly the heir to this fortune.' 

* That is what they have to prove, you 
mean ? ' said Bentley, grimly. 

*It is proved already, unless those papers, 
on which the case is built, can be shown to be 
forgeries. '^ 

* They are forgeries,' Madelaine said. 

^ Then you are prepared to prove it ? ' cried 
Lascelles. 

* I can do nothing,' she answered. * Per- 
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sonally, I would give any sum to stop the 
business where it is. On the other hand, I 
would rather see even this wrong and robbery 
prevail than open my mouth. Fortunately I 
have nothing to do ! I might cry the truth in 
the highway — ^nobody would believe me.' 

^ What is the truth ? ' demanded Lascelles. 

^ I think it better to tell you/ replied Made- 
laine ; * better that Mr. Bentley should learn 
that I am aware of it. He will perhaps, then, 
be able to believe that, in this matter at least, 
I am acting honestly.' 

^WeU?' 

This from Lascelles; Bentley made no sign. 

^ If he will understand,' she said, address- 
ing Lascelles, with a sudden pathos trembling 
through her voice, and a repressed emotion 
disturbing her face, ^that nothing — ^nothing 
would induce me to let nG^y child know whose 
daughter she is — that I would rather undergo 
through endless ages worse torments than 
those I have already suffered than allow her 
life to be overshadowed by a suspicion of the 
truth — then perhaps he can trust me.' 

'You only make it all the more inexplicable,' 
Lascelles muttered, while Bentley stood, rigid 
and white, with his eyes fixed upon her. 

' It is easy to explain,' she said. * My child 
did not die, as her father declared. I know 
it; Mr. Bentley knows it. But the Greek 
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girl is not she ! Now can you understand, 
Julian Lascelles ? ' 

Lascelles turned a face of wonder upon the 
lawyer, who stood with both hands pressed 
hard across the back of the chair in front of 
him, his eyes downcast, his features quivering 
slightly, in spite of the restraint he imposed 
upon himself. 

* Is this true ? ' cried Lascelles. 

* Do not ask him ! * exclaimed Madelaine. 
*He cannot answer — ^he ought not. It is 
enough that I know my child is living. Try 
to believe me, both of you, when I say that I 
would sooner die a thousand times than have 
her learn the truth.' 

Bentley stood as if he had been turned to 
stone by her words. He attempted no denial. 
The dread which had whitened his face gave 
way to an expression of stupefied amazement. 

^ Have you known this always ? ' Lascelles 
asked. 

You must ask me no more questions; I 
cannot answer them,' she replied. * I have 
told the truth : Mr. Bentley knows it. Now 
but one thing remaius to do. In order to 
thwart this conspiracy, only one means offers 
— ^the production of the rightful heir' — she 
hesitated a little, and added — ' of my daughter.' 

The lawyer uttered a sound which caused 
Lascelles to turn towards him, but on meeting 
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his eyes, Bentley made a sign as if to express 
that he had not meant to speak. 

* Listen ! ' continued Madelaine, imperi- 
ously. ^ Let me finish. Look at me, Mr. 
Laseelles. To prevent this, I am ready to 
help the conspirators. What could be ex- 
pected of me ? Yes, to help — ^help them ! ' 

' You ' 

* I will try again to induce Bolton Wargrave 
to relinquish the matter. I can in a short 
time realize two hundred thousand pounds. 
I will give it to him for those papers. If he 
refuse — and he is capable of it — ^if Mr. Cresson 
and his lawyers will let the matter go, make a 
private compromise whereby the Greek girl 
takes the money, but drops the public claim 
to being Edward Mandeville's daughter, — ^I 
will pay the two hundred thousand pounds 
into John Cresson's hands.' 

^ Answer ! ' Laseelles said to Bentley, with 
blazing eyes. * Don't stand there like a stock 
or a stone. For God's sake, speak ! ' 

The old lawyer took a step forward and 
stopped, his gaze rivetted on Madelaine's face. 

* If I have wronged you aU these years,' he 
said, in a tremulous voice, * I think there 
will be no mercy for me throughout eternity. 
I feel as if I must be dreaming or mad.' 

^Neither, Eichard Bentley,' she answered. 
* You are a hard, stern man, but a good one. 
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What you did where I was concerned you were 
right in doing. Do not forget that the way I 
act now is no proof of my innocence in the 
past. Let that go. We have no concern 
therewith — save me the last and hardest blow. 
I beg — ^I never asked such a favour of you or 
any other — ^but I beg you have mercy on me 
— ^have mercy on my child. Let them do 
their worst ! Give them the surety to-morrow 
—to-night ! I will put papers in your hands 
which shall be a claim to you, or the Gressons, 
or Wargrave — ^I don't care how it is managed 
—that the money is certain. You speak of 
the hereafter! Eichard Bentley, as you 
believe therein, as you value your soul's 
safety, never let my daughter suffer for her 
mother's ' 

^ Misfortunes ! ' cried Lascelles. 

She held out her hand to him. 

* Good-bye, now,' she said. ' Act as you 
think right and best. Whatever you two 
decide, I am ready to do. When you are 
decided, you have only to let me know. So, 
farewell' 

Before either of her listeners could stir, she 
had disappeared. 
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CHAPTEE n. 

HIS BETURN. 

It was a beautiful morning, and Paris looked 
as gay and bright as if in the entire history of 
the fascinating city troubles and misfortunes 
were matters which found no record and never 
could by any possibility assume a place. 

Bolton Wargrave had just returned from a 
brief journey to England — ^undertaken the day 
after Madelaine Jastram's visit to his rooms — 
and was driving rapidly through the streets 
from the Gare du Nord. 

The carriage stopped before the house in 
the Eue Neuve de Mathurins, and the con- 
cierge hastened out to greet his lodger with 
exaggerated expressions of welcome and take 
possession of his portmanteau. 

Wargrave spoke pleasantly to him — ^paid the 
coachman — added a 'pour hoire^ which caused 
the inflamed countenance of that worthy in- 
dividual to assume a more rubicund tint from 
delight, as his quick-acting mind made a hasty 
account of the number of glasses of absinthe 
the gift represented. 
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Wargrave himself lifted from the carriage 
a little lead-coloured Skye, so perfect in its 
* points ' that the concierge, learned in dogs, 
burst into a torrent of enthusiastic praise. 

^ A beauty, is he not ? * asked Wargrave. 

* A marvel — an absolute pearl ! ' cried the 
concierge, waxing poetical in his admiration. 

^ Smoked pearl,' laughed Wargrave ; and 
though his listener did not catch the jest he 
laughed too, as it was his bounden duty and a 
sincere pleasure to do, when merriment seemed 
required by the observations of a gentleman so 
liberal with his money as his returned lodger 
— so easy to please too ; for whatever animad- 
versions severe moralists might have passed 
upon Wargrave, he would have received the 
commendatory verdict of all dependents who 
came in his way. After all, that is a good 
deal to say for anybody ; more, in fact, than 
could be asserted in the case of many of the 
moralists, a part of whose religion it seems so 
often to be to grind the face of the luckless 
underlings whom fate may place in their 
power. 

. As he mounted the stairs, followed by the 
obsequious concierge, who talked volubly all 
the while, he was met by a man evidently a 
domestic, but of an appearance so intensely 
respectable and dignified that ordinary human 
nature would have felt an awe of his presence 

VOL. m. 2 
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^almost equal to that wHtsh the presence of a 
bishop or other lofty dignitary of the church 
might he expected to prodnce in the mind of 
a minor canon or humble cnrate. 

* Ah, Martin, I am glad to see yon back/ 
Wargrave said. 

* I am happy to be here to welcome mon- 
menr/ returned tho man, in a deep solemn 
voice in keeping ^th his stately appearance. 

* When did yon come ? ' asked Wargrave. 

* Only last niglit, monsieur. I should have 
started for England this morning in the hope 
of being nseful to monsieur, but Madame 
Angelique assured me that monsieur would 
certainly return this morning.' 

^ Yes, I sent her word. Here, just take the 
dog, wiU you ; he must have a good breakfiast 
and be made comfortable.^ 

* A marvel of a dog I ^ cried the concierge, 
from the stair below. 

Martin looked back to punish with a haughty 
stare this attempt on the part of that indivi- 
dual to assume a place in the conversation . 

* It is a present I have brought for made- 
moiselle,' Wargrave said. 

* Mademoiselle will be charmed ! ' returned 
Martin, in a tone as grandly affable as if some 
favour had just been bestowed upon him per- 
sonally. * A pretty little dog.^ 

* Pretty!' echoed thB concierge, indigna- 
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tion at the weakness of the word to express 
the merits of the creature Martin had taken 
in his arms causing him to forget the rebuke 
he had just received. He drew a fresh reproof 
upon his devated head. 

' Will you have the goodness to follow us 
with the portmanteau, Monsieur Antoine?' 
said Martin, in a voice so stem that the un- 
happy concierge shivered, and dared not even 
observe that he was ascending the stairs as 
rapidly as their movements allowed him to do. 

They reached the entresol. Martin opened 
the vestibule doors and the door into the salon, 
stood aside for his master to pass, looked back 
with another baleful glare which withered 
anew the soul of the concierge, and sternly 
bade him place the portmanteau of monsieur 
upon the floor — ^he would himself dispose of it. 

^ Without doubt,' returned the concierge, 
too miserable to know what he said under the 
mastery of those cruel eyes, which seemed to 
probe his deepest secret and express complete 
cognizance of every lie he had told, and every 
petty theft of candle ends and sugar which h.e 
had perpetrated within the last twelvemonth. 

But Wargrave, so much more lenient in his 
reckless ways to peoples' weaknesses than was 
the august Martin, revived the drooping spirits 
of the sufferer by slipping some money into his 
hand, whereat Martin looked grave disapprovaL 
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* Thanks, Antoine/ said the master. Martin 
positively frowned, and his eyes appeared to 
forbid the concierge to accept the courtesy 
which was far beyond his deserts. ^ Send me 
up a cutlet or something,' continued Wargrave. 
'I know your wife is a famous cook. I am 
too tired to go out-it is past midday, and I 
am absolutely famished — do the best you can 
for me.' 

* With pleasure — ^with delight ! It is always 
a happiness to be able to do the least thing 
for monsieur I My wife wiU be charmed - 
proud ! ' cried the concierge, all in a breath. 

* A filet — and take care that it is tender,' 
said the deep voice of Martin, in its lowest, 
most awful tone, while an uplifted finger 
added a kind of menace to the command. 

The concierge retreated, promising that the 
king of all filets should be served in less time 
than ever meal was before. Wargrave passed 
into the salouj and sat down in his favourite 
easy chair. 

^ I will prepare monsieur's bath,' said 
Martin. 

' Yes ; wait a moment though ! Tell me 
what you have been doing — ^you have found 
out something, I know, because you are so 
much more priggish even than usual,' returned 
Wargrave, with a laugh. *I vow, Martin, 
your intense respectability is the saving of me.' 
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Maxtin bowed gravely. 

* 80 you went to Geneva ? I knew that by 
your not appearing in the morning. You did 
a very wise thing,' 

^ In the very train with madame and the old 
Italian.' 

' Yes,— well ? ' 

' She stays at the villa, — ^intends doing so 
for sometime,' replied Martin, * Monsieur, the 
Englishman — ^Bentley — ^got back to Geneva 
the day before yesterday.' 

' Yes, I know what he was at in London.* 

^ And yesterday he was at madame's house,' 
continued Martin. 

* The devil he was ! ' 

* Yes, monsieur.' 

'Bentley joining with herV cried Wargrave. 
* He is hard pushed and well frightened.' 

^ Monsieur Lascelles was with him,' added 
Martin. 

The smile which had crossed Wargrave's 
lips at the first communication suddenly 
faded ; his brows met in an angry frown, 

* Ah ! ' he muttered ; * he is mixing himself 
up with the matter — ^their coming together is his 
work ; but after aU it makes no difference — ^none 
in the world. Well, Martin ? ' he added aloud. 

* I could do no good by stopping any longer, 
monsieur; there was nothing more to find 
out, so I came back at once.' 
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^ But I want somebody in the house,' said 
Wargrave, with a sudden show of the im- 
patience which was so strong a power in his 
nature that it had often been the ruin of his 
best schemes. * I told you that particularly, 
when I set you to watch. Seeing you back 
made me suppose that you had left someone 
there at least.' 

* I applied for a place,' returned the un- 
moved Martin ; * but no man-servant was 
wanted. There is a situation for a woman — 
I thought it best to come and tell you that.' 

* Ah, I see ! ' exclaimed Wargrave. ^ Yes, 
you were right. What will the woman have 
to do ? ' 

^ She will be upper-chambermaid and Seam- 
stress,, monsieur. The place ought to be applied 
for at once ; several women have tried to get 
it, but did not please, it seems,' 

' Did not please Maritana and Pietro ? You 
saw them both ? ' 

* Yes, monsieur ; that was easy to do, as I 
was in search of a situation.' 

* Lucky you were ill and stayed behind when 
I went to Nice, else the old fellow might have 
recognized you.' 

. ' I have known him by sight for a good many 
years,' returned Martin, qnietly. 

^ Ah ! ' said Wargrave, and without another 
word went up to a table and began examining 
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the letters whicli had accmuulated during his 
absence* Martin knew his master's moods so 
thoroughly that he was quite aware his last 
ooTnTmini cation had given reason for reflection, 
and that the conversation was ended. He 
went out of the room as softly as if it had 
contained a sick person, whose safety might be 
fataUy endangered by the least noise, and left 
Wargrave to the perusal of his correspondepiGe. 

None of the letters seemed greatly to interest 
him ; he opened and glanced them over one 
after another, and threw the pile carelessly 
aside, evidently aR the time following ont 
some train of thought, entirely disconnected 
from the contents of his epistles. 

Presently Martin stole back to announce 
thait the bath was prepared, and Wargrave 
passed through the pretty diniug and smoking 
rooms to his dressing-chamber. 

^ It is a comfort, Martin, to get in and 
find you here,' he said, in his genial, kindly 
way ; * I always feel quite lost without you/ 

' Monsieur is only too good,' rephed Martin, 
while a positive smile crossed the leaden im-- 
paasability of his features. 

*That is not exactly the character which 
virtuous people would give me, I fancy,' said 
Wargrave, with a laugh. 

* I speak from experience, monsieur,' Martin 
answered. 
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^ Upon my- word, I believe you are attached 
to me ! ' cried Wargrave, stopping to look at 
"hiTTi with a certain wonder. 'Yon are a 
phoenix, Martin — yon ought to be embalmed.' 

* If monsieur pleases,' said Martin, grave as 
ever. 

Wargrave laughed again as he walked on, 
but Martin was guiltless of any jest — ^whatever 
might be required of him he was ready to do. . 

Bolton Wargrave was a man who had been 
loved by many women in the course of his 
devious career, and had won the friendship of 
many men ; but I think he had never found 
any human creature so faithful and devoted 
as Martin, who had served him for years — 
sometimes in the midst of luxury and lavish 
expenditure, sometimes when luck ran so low 
that they were both nearly out at elbows, and 
hungry into the bargain, and both philoso- 
phical in the extremity as a pair of stoics. 

Martin was no more troubled by scruples of 
any sort than his master; he would have 
stolen or poisoned with an equanimity as un- 
moved as during the process of brushing a 
coat, had there been any necessity for such 
effort — anything to gaiu; but under no cir- 
cumstances would it have occurred to bini to 
be unfaithful to Wargrave. That gentleman 
often puzzled over ' Martin's attachment to 
him, and sought in his whimsical way for 
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causes, bnt there seemed none sufficiently 
strong to account for it, though the proofs of 
its existence were numerous enough, and fre- 
quently very useful. 

It was not until he had seated himseK at 
the breakfast table, that Wargrave again 
mentioned the subject upon which they had 
exchanged that brief conversation on his 
arrival. 

* So there was nothing to be gained by a 
sojourn in Geneva, Martin?' he said. *No 
man-servant wanted on any terms, even if he 
could be proved the paragon of his order ? ' 

He spoke so cheerfully, that his listener 
knew he had already hit upon some way to 
remedy that failure in his plans, but he only 
said, — 

^None wanted, monsieur.' 

* Well, I think we can find them what they 
do want,' returned Wargrave, lightly. ^ I sup- 
pose Madame Angelique is in the house ? ' 

*Tes, monsieur; she is with the young 
demoiselle.' 

* And the child is quite well again, you say ? ' 

* Quite well, monsieur ; still a little languid 
and weak — ^but it is nothing — ^it will pass very 
soon.' 

^No doubt. The illness was not serious — 
luckily,' said Wargrave. ^Ask madame to 
come down here, will you ? ' he added, as he 
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pushed his plate aside. 'Yon can give ns 
some coffee and cnra9oa — that always softens 
her heart. She has been conducting herself 
with wisdom ? ' 

^ Admirably/ Martin replied. ^ She can be 
fajthfol enongh when it is for her iaterest, 
Tmless * 

He left his sentence nnfinished, save so far 
as a slight elevation of his eyebrows might be 
supposed intended to complete it. 

^ Unless a man stood in the way, yon mean? ' 
said Wargrave. 

Martin laughed a low, mirthless laugh, if 
one may employ the paradoxical expression. 

^ Monsieur comprehends her/ he said. 

'I? Well — ^tolerably. Now for the coffee, 
Martin — ^please make it yourself; there is 
nobody can equal you — and then I will see 
Madame Angelique.* 

Wargrave sat for some time reading the 
morning papers ; he was laughing so heartily 
over some article in the Figaro that he did not 
hear the door open, and was only roused by a 
feminine voice, saying, — 

' I have not heard so himian a sound in three 
days ! Oh, I say, mon cheVy it is as well you 
came back! I was getting terribly weary of 
this Sister of Charity kind of rblcj with no 
break whatever.' 

Wargrave turned his head lazily and looked 
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at the speaker — a woman — ^perhaps not in the 
first bloom of youth, but certainly not more 
than thirty — ^with a face which, though not 
regular in features, was rendered positively 
handsome by the flashing black eyes and bril- 
liant colouring. She was dressed simply 
enough in a gown of some grey material, but 
it fitted beautifully her shape, which would 
have been perfect but for a slightly pronounced 
inclination toward embonpoint. 

* The business seems to agree with you, at 
all events,' he said, rising and holding out his 
hand. ^ I do not need to ask after your health 
— your looks speak for themselves — ^you are 
handsomer than ever.' 

'Much good my looks do me mewed up 
here,' returned she with a little grimace. 
* But never mind ; I am glad to see you again. 
Indeed, England or something appears to have 
agreed with you^ for you look wonderfully 
aaniable.' 

* And amiability is better than beauty,' said 
hey laughing. 

* The devil has no need to be handsome,' 
retorted she, laughing too, though there was a 
certain earnestness in her voice, playfully aa 
she spoke — ^but of admiration, not bitterness. 

'And how is the little maid doing?' he 
asked, without making any sign of appropriat- 
ing h^r doubtful compliment to himself. 
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* As well as possible ; the doctor said the 
morning yon left that he shonld not come any 
more unless I sent for him,' said madame. 

* What a pearl of physicians ! ' exclaimed 
Wargrave. 

^ Perhaps he thought he would not be paid,' 
said she, with a hard little laugh. 

* You could not have infected him with such 
fears from your personal experience,' returned 
he, rather dryly ; * for you cannot complain in 
that particular, I should say — although you are 
a woman.' 

^ That is true,' she said, laughing and nod- 
ding again. *Ah, here comes Martin with 
some coffee and curacoa,' she added, as the 
door opened and admitted that noiseless tread- 
ing personage. * Ma foi ! a good idea, for I 
believe I am cross, in spite of the pleasure of 
seeing your majesty once more.' 

^ You need change of air and scene,' said 
Wargrave; ^the confinement here has told 
upon your nerves.' 

^Oh,' she said, giving him a quick, keen 
glance, ^ you want something of me ! I might 
have known that when you took the trouble to 
send such a polite message upstairs, asking for 
my society.' 

Martin executed one of his wooden smiles 
at her words ; she caught it, and exclaimed, 
eagerly,— 
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* Gros vilain ! you are ugly enough without 
twisting your face like that.' 

Martin bowed as ceremoniously as if she 
had treated him to a bit of the most exquisite 
flattery, and his superhuman gravity restored 
her good-humour at once. 

\ Va ! ' she said. ^ You are a good old soul, 
even if you are ugly, which is more than one 
can say for your master.' 

^ I hope you don't mean to insinuate that I 
am either old or ugly,' rejoined Wargrave. 
* You know what a sensitive plant I am — ^it is 
heartless to hurt my feelings when I have just 
met you again after this cruel absence.' 

The colour deepened in her cheeks and her 
black eyes flashed, but she said quietly, — 

* If the absence has affected you no more 
than it has me you have suffered no particular 
harm,' 

^ Hard-hearted goddess ! ' sneered Wargrave ; 
but perhaps the expression of her face warned 
him that she might be in a mood when to irri- 
tate her too far would be dangerous to the 
plan he had in view, for the carrying out of 
which he required her assistance, as he added 
quickly in an altered tone : * Now please be 
good-natured; I want to talk seriously with 
you, my dear creature.' 

*Pour out the coffee, Martin,' said she. 
^ Bah ! don't give me the cura9oa in that mite 
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of a thing,' she contiimed, as the man set a 
couple of tiny hquenr glasses on the table. 
' &ive me a tmnbler, and put a drop of cognac 
at the bottom — I am tired to death.' 

She seated herself in a lazy attitude in a 
low easy chair opposite Wargrave, and pen- 
sively regarded her image reflected in a long 
mirror that hung between the windows. 
Wargrave did not seem in haste to interrupt 
her occupation. Even after Martin had left 
the room, he remained silent, drinMng his 
coffee and smoking his cigarette. The woman 
watched him furtively in the glass after she 
had sufficiently studied her own charms. He 
was evidently deep in thought. How she 
wondered what the exact limit might be of 
the schemes which busied that active brain. 
But it was useless to hope to find out more 
than Wargrave chose to tell of any of his plans, 
and though he showed her unavoidably a great 
deal of confidence, she knew very well that in 
the present instance, as always in the past, she 
had scarcely more than an inkling thereof. 

'Tllfh bienT she exdaimed, abruptly, ttxah- 
ing toward the table and taking up her goblet. 
^ Permit me to tell you, mon cher^ that you are 
not lively company this morning. You are as 
dull as an Englishman, even if uffarrs have 
prospered with you.' 
. ' I do not feel gloomy, I ussure yon,^ he 
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answered ; * on the contrary, I am in the best 
of Bpirits.' 

*Goocl/ said she, *then let me hare the 
l>enefit of them. Come, tdl me what it is you 
want.' 

« As you complained of the ooDfinement of 
the past weeks I thought of proposing a change 
of scene,' said he. 

* Leave Paris ? Htnn ! Even shnt up as I 
have been flince jovxproUgee's arrival, Paris if. 
better than any other place ! Besides, I am 
able to get out to the theatre now and then.' 

* Your exile probably would not last long,' 
he said. 

* Ah, weU ! one does anything in this world, 
provided one finds that it can be made worth 
while,' retumed she, shruggmg her shoulders. 
*Here I have been guardian to a youthful 
innocent — garde malade^ and eo forth; what 
chazracter am I to assume now ? ' 

* Something rather tiresome perhaps, but * 

* That will countin the bills ! ' she interrupted, 
f Naturally. There is a lady for whom I 

^ould like to procure a servant during a short 
time — sort of seamstress and chambermaid 
business,' he explained, a little hesitatingly. 

**0h, I say,' she cried, * there are limitSy 
Wargrave 1 I am willing to do a great deal, 
but to sew and make beds ^ 

* You can easily put all the work on Bome- 
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body else,' he interrupted. ^ Now don't be a 
fool, Angeliqne; when this matter ends you 
wiU make more money than you could in your • 
whole life in any other way — I have given you 
enough already to prove that.' 

^ Yes, yes, old boy ! One must say for you 
that you are generous enough when you have 
money. Allons 1 You and I shall not quarrel 
at this late day — ^we have been comrades too 
long, and I like you — ^yes, I always like you 
better than anybody else.' 

*You are the most sensible woman in the 
world, Angelique ! ' he exclaimed. 

* I do not know if the world in general would 
say that liking you was a proof,' returned she, 
gaily. ^But come, in what direction is this 
most sensible woman bound ? ' 

* Geneva.' 

* Pouf 1 A den — a hole ! ' she cried. 

* It is out of holes that one gathers gold,' 
said he. 

^ It is true — tant pis ! Well, the fate of war 
must be endured — there is no good complain- 
ing* Of course I know to whom I am going 
and what I am to do — Glisten to conversations 
— ^pry into letters — I do not mind that 1 But 
how am I to get admittance to the house, and 
take rank among the domestics as chief in 
honesty and devotion ? ' 

^ That you will have to manage — ^your wit 
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■will help yon. That is the satiflfaotion of 
haying you to do a thing — ^you never blunder.' 

She rose and made a profound stage courtesy. 

^ Que d'honneur^ monseigneur,* said she, in 
a theatrical voice, ^ When am I to start ? ' 

* To-night if possible — ^it is necessary to 
reach there without delay. Let me see, you 
must be Swiss.' 

' Which I am.' 

'Good.' 

*And I can help you! I have some old 
papers that belonged to a friend of mine, who 
began life in a humble way. Just alter the 
dates, and you have a character for me that is 
beyond riches.' 

Wargrave nodded his head in satisfaction. 

*Eemember,' he said, 'you do not under- 
stand a word of English.' 

* Never was out of Switzerland until I went 
down to Italy with my late mistress, where 
she died,' broke in Angelique, in the language 
he had warned her against comprehending, 
speaJring, too, with an admirable accent. 

'But you never could master a word of 
Italian — ^the factotum is a Eoman, and the 
old woman talks the language.' 

' Never could so much as learn to ask the 
way home if I lost myself,' said Angelique, in 
voluble Tuscan. 

They both laughed. 

VOL. m. 3 
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* Gome/ said Wargrave, * I may safely leave 
it all m your hands. See here,' and he took 
a oheque-book from the table-drawer and filled 
up one of the forms. ' Whether you send me 
any information worth having or fail utterly, 
you will not have made the journey in vain so 
far as you are concerned/ said he, as he cut 
out the leaf and gave it to her. 

Angelique looked at it, and noddiBd her head 
in a satisfied way. 

* I will wager all this that I get the place, 
unless it is already taken,' she said ; ^ there is 
that possibiUty against us, you will be 
pleased to remember — in that case do not 
blame me.' 

* One must run some risk — ~' 

* And Satan likes to help his own.' 

' Even if the post was occupied it might not 
be difiGioult to buy off the holder of it,' he said. 

* Oh, there wiU be some way of arriving at 
what we want — I am not afraid. But what 
about the girl while I am gone ? ' 

' She has the servant. If she were ill, I 

r.hould send for a soeur. There is always 

Antoine's wife too.' 

' She will do well enough,' replied Ange- 

ue, carelessly. * In spite of my devotion, I 

not believe the ungrateful little monkey 

will mind my going. My opinion is that she 

does not like me or you either/ 
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* There is no Teason why she should not ; 
we have both been good-natured to her — ^bnt 
I do not know that it makes much difference 
either way,' he repKed. *How do you find 
the old man ? ' 

* Quiet — silent — ^but pleasant. He likes 
his newspaper and an occasional game of 
cards ' 

* Martin can play with him.' 

^Ab I told you once, he has too great a 
fondness for this sort of thing/ she said, touch- 
ing her empty tumbler. 'Be careful about 
that! However, there is not much danger, 
for he scarcely ever wants to stir from his 
room. He is a lazy old beggar, and does not 
care to take exercise enough even to make his 
food digest — ^he trusts to the Kquids for that.* 

' When he has done his part he may drmk 
himself to death, as soon as he pleases,' War- 
grave said. 

' The sooner the better in fact.' 

' No ; there is not the least reason why he 
should not live as long as he finds any satisfac- 
tion in so doing. There is no mystery where 
either he or his granddaughter are concerned 
— settle that in your mind once for all, my 
dear, and do not let your brilliant imagination 
run away with the idea that there is any plot 
or plan in which they have a share,' Wargrave 
said, calmly. 
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. ' I da not trouble myself about the matter/ 
she replied, though her voice showed a little 
irritation, 'But in any case I should think 
by this time you might know that I am to be 
trusted.* 

' I do, and for that very reason I have told 
you the entire and exact truth/ he said, so 
quietly, that, though life had not left her a 
credulous woman, or much given to beUeving 
any human being's assertions, she was inclined 
to think that for once he was not deceiving her. 

* And now,' he added, after a brief silence, 
during which he was studying the effect of his 
words upon her, though he seemed fully oc-' 
clipied with the papers he was putting back 
in the table-drawer, * now I think we have 
arranged everything. Of course you will have 
a little history prepared — something to. interest 
generous hearts— but that you wiU easily 
manage/ 

* Of course — ^nothing easier,' returned she. 
* What do you say to a young widow — ^hus- 
band died suddenly — ^no provisioji left, though 
he had been supposed well off — ^greedy rela- 
tions grasp everything— young widow has to 
seek employment again — owns an invalid 
mother or crippled sister, whom she must 
support by her exertions. Generous hearts 
moved — ^young widow weeps — ^is accepted at 
once I Tableau, in which the generous hearts 
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are wiping their eyes while she clasps her 
grateful hands and cries — "Bless yon — ^the 
henediction of the widow and the orphan fol- 
low yon for ever ! Ah — ah — no, it is nothing 
— a faintness — ^it will pass. Oh, madame, I 
am not nsed to kindness, and it — ^it touches 
me. Ah — ah — ^if I might but kiss your amiable 
and snowy hand ! " ' 

She went through her histrionic outburst 
with such spirit that Wargraye applauded 
heartily, 

* You ought to be at the Gymnase,' said he. 
' It is a wonder you did not think of it years 
ago, such an actress as you are/ 

She shook her head. 

'I should not have succeeded. Naturally 
I thought of it, but somehow the moment I 
was to repeat a part learned by rote, there 
was an end of the business — ^I was no better 
than a parrot.' 

' I must go upstairs and see Zoe and the old 
man,' Wargrave said. * Do they know I have 
come back ? ' 

'No; I had better tell the child you are 
coming — she is nervous and easily upset. 
Bah ! it has been very tiresome ! Ma fail even 
doing chambermaid for a while will be a change 
for the better.' 

* And you can start to-night ? ' 

<0f course. I must go out; I have some 
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things to do, but I shall bd ready in time. 
Best tranquil; something tells me tixat I shall 
Bocoeed — get the place, and really be of service.' 

« I am sure of that 1 Do you not always 
succeed ? ' 

'You are OYerpowering with your compli* 
ments to-day/ said she, gaily. ^I must go 
before they turn my head. A% revoir ! I will 
tell Zoe to expect you, and then attend to 
what I have to do.' 

She kissed the ends of her plump fingers in 
sign of faareweU, and ran laughing out of the 
room. 
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Bolton Wabgbave remained for some time after 
the woman left him, smoking Ms cigarette and 
reading the morning papers, becoming as mnch 
interested in the description of some wonderful 
race as if he had no deeper thought or care 
upon his mind. 

• Since he left Nice, which he had done almost 
directly after the marvellons luck that attended 
Madame Jastram's playing for him at the 
Monaco tables, he had been leading a very 
quiet life, even when in Paris in a> great mea- 
sure avoiding his ordinary haunts and the 
companions he found there. 

He had given himseK heart and soul to the 
ftdfilling of the hopes which he had held out 
to Madelaine, and the rage and disappoint- 
ment that convulsed his mind after their last 
interview here in his lodgings was black and 
fierce enough. He had believed that the 
proofs which he offered would convince her 
of the truth of his story; that the terrible 
longing and mourning for her lost fehdM, which 
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had never left her during these weary years, 
would make her glad to snatch at faith in her 
daughter's being still alive, leave her ready to 
act in concert even with him in order to obtain 
possession of that treasure. 

But he was too wise to waste any time in 
passion or unavailing regret, and had hastened 
at once to England in order that his advisers 
there might clearly understand the position 
assumed by Madame Jastram, and to consult 
with them upon the best means of supplying 
the gap left in their evidence by her reAisal 
in any way to appear or concern herself in the 
matter. 

Yet, now that he had recovered from his 
first disappointment, he did not despair of 
success where she was concerned. He never 
could cease to hope for any length of time, never 
could relinquish, in spite of all that had come 
and gone, the possibility of touching the 
woman's heart, reaching the goal to obtain 
which he had dared so much in the past. 
Practical enough in the ordinary affairs of life, 
he was essentially a visionary — ^lavishing, too, 
upon his schemes as much effort of imagina^ 
tion as a poet or novelist could have put into 
his written dreams. 

It was not until Martin entered in search 
of the tray that he roused himself from the 
reverie into which he had 8unk« Even then 
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the man spoke twice before he heard^ asking 
some question in regard to arrangements for 
dinner. 

^I shall dine at my club,' he said ; * I am 
going upstairs. Order my horse for four o'clock, 
I shall go out to ride. You n^ust give Madame 
Angelique all the information you gained — she 
i?dll start for Geneva to-night.' 

He put on his hat and left the room, passed 
up the general staircase to an apartment several 
flights above. The door was opened in answer 
to his ring by Madame Angelique herself. 

*I thought it was you,' she said; ^I sent 
old Annette on an errand, so I am obliged to 
open it myself — ^getting used to my duties as 
servant in advance you see.' 

* You are certain to be comfortable enough,' 
he replied ; * you will waken sympathy by your 
story, and probably will be set at nothing worse 
than a little mending or embroidery — ^luckily 
for you that is an art in which you excel.' 

^I am not afraid of being uncomfortable,' 
she said, carelessly ; * I can always accommo* 
date myseK,to circumstances.' 

^ A most valuable talent to possess,' returned 
he. * Where are the girl and the old man ? ' 

* She is in the salon — ^he is eating sweetcake 
in the salle a manger ; I never saw such an old 
baby as it is in the whole course of my 
you could buy his soul with bonbons 1 ' 
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* A very harmless baby, if his requirements 
take that form/ 

Madame opened a door which gave entrance 
to a neatly famished chamber, and called 
good-natnredly, — 

* I have brought you a visitor, petite. I 
have been telling him that you are quite well 
again.' 

In an easy chair drawn up near one of the 
windows sat a young girl, whose delicacy 
of appearance resembled more the fragility 
of an habitual invaUd than that of a person 
merely recovering from a brief illness. A 
pretty creature, with soft, shy eyes, like those 
of a deer; the face sadder in its expression 
than was pleasant to see in one so young, yet 
the look somehow rendered her the more 
interesting. She was wrapped in a thick 
dressing-gown, and over that she had thrown 
a light shawl, though the day was so warm 
and bright. Her long brown hair fell in heavy 
waves about her shoulders, with here and 
there lighter tints in its lengths, making it 
look almost as if the sunshine struck it. She 
had a book on her knee, but she was not read- 
ing ; one arm rested on the window-sill, and 
she was gazing dreamily up at the blue sky, 
across whose radiance floated slow shallops of 
white clouds. 

As Madame Angelique called out cheeriljf 
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she tamed her head toward the door and 
glanoed at the speaker ; her gaze went on to 
WargraYe^ bnt there was no pleasure or sur- 
prise in her coontenanoe, she appeared simply 
indifferent. 

*^ How do you do, Zoe?* Wargrave said, 
advancing into the room. ' I am glad to see 
you up again; I hope you are getting quite 
weU once more, and don't mean to be troubled 
with any return of these tiresome iUnesses/ 

The girl nodded and smiled, but stiU with 
the same air of indifference, which she took 
as little pains to hide as a child would have 
done. 

* I told you she cared nothing about you or 
me either, though I have been good to her,.' 
AngeUque said rapidly in English, as she stood 
b^bdnd Wargrave. 

The girl gave her a look in which a certain 
displeasure was visible. She lifted her hands 
and spelled with her white slender fingers 
some words at which Wargrave laughed. 

^ What was it ? ' Angelique asked. * She 
was so quick I did not catch what she meant.' 

' Zoe says she does not think it good taste 
to speak a language before her which yon 
know she does not understand,' Wargrave 
eaq)lained, still laughing. 

• I will teach you some day if you like, Zoe/ 
said the woman, as good-naturedly as ever. / 
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^You need not care to leam^ Zoe/ said 
Wargrave ; * it is not a pretty language — ^you 
have quite enough mth your Greek and French. 
And your grandfather is very well indeed, 
madame tells me.' 

The girl nodded and pointed to a door 
opposite, to signify that he was in the room 
beyond. 

* Yes, I Imow ; I will go and see him pre- 
sently. I have brought you something from 
England,' he continued. * By the way, I have 
left it downstairs. Where is that old woman ? 
I will tell her to ask Martin.' 

He stepped back into the ante-room ; called 
the servant, and gave her an order which she 
others did not hear. 

* What would you like most to have ? ' he 
asked Zoe as he came back, for she was 
watching him now with her face brightened 
somewhat by an expression of expectancy. 

* A dog,' she spelled rapidly on her fingers. 
* I told you so before you went away the other 
time, but you forgot titen.' 

He smiled, and stood looking out of the 
window till he heard the door which gave 
upon the landing open and close. He went 
out again and returned, bringiug in his arms 
the little Skye. Zoe uttered a cry of delight 
at the sight of the pretty creature, which 
Wargrave placed in her lap. The dog licked 
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her hands lazily, and settled himself on her 
knees, as much at home as if he recognized 
her instinctively for his mistress. 

* He is very tired from the journey, and that 
makes him lazy,' Wargrave said. * Once he is 
rested, you will find him a rare fellow at play- 
ing, and he has any quantity of amusing tricks 
when he is in a mood to go through them — 
though he needs a good deal of coaxing.' 

The girl's face was eloquent with thanks as 
she raised her eyes to his; if she had been 
able to utter her feelings in spoken words, she 
could not have expressed her pleasure more 
clearly. 

Wargraye stood regarding her with an odd 
smile. 

* Tou are pleased ? ' he said. 

She laid her hand on his arm with a gesture 
that was fairly caressing, then hastily re- 
moved it. A fanciful person might have said 
that she was trying to like him, to overcome 
some strange antipathy which she felt toward 
him, recognized as having no foundation, and 
longed to overcome, but could not. 

^ You seel did remember this time,' he said, 
* so you will have to forgive my forgetting 
before, because I was very busy.' 

She bowed her head again and smiled. 

* Have you told her of your journey ? ' War- 
grave asked, turning towards Angehque, who 
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stood looking at them both with a oertain 
interest. 

* Not yet ; I have been busy,' she replied. 
*TeUher.' 

Zoe was softly stroking the dog's ears, 
evidently engrossed in the pleasure of her 
new possession, and paying no attention to 
anything else. 

' You are going to lose Madame Angelique 
for awhile, Zoe,' said Wargrave. * What do 
you think of that ? ' 

She looked up inquiringly ; he repeated his 
words. She lifted her hands as she turned 
toward the woman, and spelled rapidly upon 
her fingers,— 

* I wish you a pleasant journey.' 

< I think you might care a Httle, Zoe,' said 
Angehque; ^I am sure I have beeu good to 
you.' 

* I am very grateful,' came the answer. 

* But you do not like me, all the same. 
Now I think that is a little ungrateful,' said 
Angelique. 

^ Likes and dislikes are not matters of will, 
are they, Zoe ? ' said Wargrave, pleasantly. 

She shook her head ; if she had uttered a 
spoken agreement with his remark her con- 
currence therein could not have been more 
decided. He laughed heartily. 

* You are an odd young monkey,' observed 
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Angelique, with nnraflSed good-humour. ^I 
Uke you, though I. wonder at myself for doing 
so, because you have never tried to make me. 
What eyes the child has to be sure I I think 
it must be just on account of their beauty that 
I like you.' 

Zoe looked somewhat careless of madame's 
admiration. 

^ You see I wish to find reasons for things,' 
continued Angelique, laughing ; *• which proves 
that I have a philosophical nodnd, Monsieur 
Wargrave, even if you never gave me credit 
for one/ 

* I always have, on the contrary,' he replied. 

* As for Zoe's eyes they fairly speak ! ' 
The girl spelled on her fingers, — 

^ They ought, since they have to serve for 
both eyes and tongue — ^they are obliged to do 
double duty.' 

* She always has an answer ready ! ' Ange- 
lique exclaimed, admiringly. 

^ One is not a woman for nothing,' retorted 
Zoe, in her dumb language, giving her thought 
expression so quickly that it almost seemed 
that she had spoken. 

Wargrave had drawn a little portefeuille 
from his pocket ; he took out a photograph, 
which he extended for Angelique to look at, 
covering the lower part of the face as he did 
so. 
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* Whose eyes are those ? * he asked. 

^ Zoe's 1 ' she answered, quickly. * One 
could not mistake them.' 

Wargrave muttered, so low that his words 
were unintelligible, — 

* Nobody could mistake — ^they are the very 
counterpart of hers.' 

* Is it her picture ? ' continued Madame 
Angelique, pulling at his hand. ' Do let me 
see it — ^let me see.' 

After an instant's hesitation, Wargrave 
allowed her to take the card. 

She uttered an exclamation, but he checked 
further words by a slight gesture of caution. 

Zoe extended her hand for the photograph. 

* I may show it to her ? ' Angelique said. 

* Certainly,' replied Wargrave. 

* Wait 1 we will hear what she says,' re- 
turned the woman, holding the picture out of 
the girl's reach. * One moment, Zoe.' She 
covered the face with her hand so that only 
the eyes and forehead were visible, concealing 
even the arrangement of the hair with her 
fingers. Then she held the card toward Zoe, 
saying, * Now look.' 

* Yes,' returned the Greek girl. (I put the 
monosyllable, because the creature's gesture 
was so rapid and so speaking, that it seemed 
as if she had absolutely uttered the word.) 

^Well?' pronounced Angelique, after allow- 
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ing her to stndy for a moment the portion of 
the photograph left visible. 

Zoe turned toward Wargrave with a quick, 
eager glance of inquiry. He remained silent. 

^ Look in the glass/ said Angeliqne. 

Zoe obeyed. 

* Now tell me whose eyes they are/ con- 
tinued the woman. 

* Mine/ spelled Zoe. 

* I wish she were here/ muttered Wargrave ; 
* she could not ask a better proof-HSihe could 
not refuse it.' 

*Let me see it/ pursue^ Zoe. *It is not 
my picture ; I never had one taken — ^but the 
eyes are like mine.' 

* I should think they were — ^the very coun- 
terpart/ said Angelique. 

* You see it, too ? * cried Wargrave, turning 
toward her. , 

* See it ? ' she repeated. * Why, a blind 
man would — ^you need not ask the question of 
a woman who has both her eyes, and knows 
how to use them/ she added, with another 
laugh. 

Zoe pulled eagerly at Wargrave^s sleeve, 
uttering a little sound of impatience and anger, 
yet strangely pathetic, as the cry of the dumb 
always is. 

They both looked at her. 

* Let me see— let me see ! ' she spelled. 
VOL. m. 4 
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* Give her the pLctiure/ Wargrave said* 
AngeKque put the photograph in the girl's 

haud ; it was a portrait of Madelaine Jastram. 

* There's a beaxttifal face for yon, Zoe/ said 
she ; ^ although I am a woxoau I have honesty 
enough to admit that ! The most beaatifal 
face you ever looked at, I'll wager/ 

The girl studied the piotnre intentiy fete 
some seconds, then she raised her eyes to War- 
grave with a world of questioning in their 
depths. 

*She wants to know who it is,* said 
Angelique. 

Zoe nodded her head several times with 
energy. 

^ Perhaps you will see the original some- 
time,' Wargrave said, in a low, kindly voice; 
* if you do, I am sure you wiU love her very 
dearly.' 

* But since the interview was useless ? ' ex- 
claimed Angelique in English. 

*Do be quiet,' returned he in the same 
language, speaking too with a shade of irrita- 
bility in his voice. 

^ Bless my soul,' cried she, her merry tone 
giving way for an instant to an acc^it of 
almost anger, * I am not an automaton, to be 
moved exactly according to your will and 
pleasure ; nor an Ethiopian, if her country 
would be the place where they bring the slaves 
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from — and that is what you want to deal with, 
you tyrannical monster you ! ' 

But before the petulant speech was finished 
she had began laughing at her own com- 
parisons, and Wargrave had no necessity to 
try and restore her good-humour if he had 
felt inclined, an effort which, to judge from the 
expression of his face, it was doubtful if he 
would have made. 

Zoe stamped her foot on the floor to attract 
Wargrave's attention. 

' What is it ? ' he asked, gently enough. 

Zoe's rapidly moving fingers framed the 
words, — 

^ Who is the lady ? Tell me about her ! 
Several times you have spoken to me of my 
mother, whom I used to think was dead — she 
is alive, is she not ? Is this she — ^this beauti- 
ful lady ? ' 

Wargrave was silent, looking [at her with an 
odd expression of pitying emotion in his fea- 
tures — odd, that is, to see upon the face of a 
man like him, as Madame Angeligue thought. 

^ Why don't you answer ? ' she exclaimed, 
impatiently. 

Wargrave did not speak or in any way notice 
either her words or Zoe's pleading demand. 
He took the photograph from the girl's hand 
and stood gazing at it with a fixed, troubled 
gaze, while his two companions watched him ; 
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Angelique with a glance of half-contemptuous 
surprise, Zoe with her great eyes fall of 
anxious, troubled inquiry. 

* Ah, well,' cried Angelique at last, ^ if you 
are going to sleep, why then good-night, and 
pleasant dreams.' 

As the woman spoke Zoe touched his shoulder, 
' What is it ? ' he asked. 

* This lady,' she went on, spelling the words 
as rapidly "with her fingers as they could have 
been uttered by the lips. ^ Do tell me about 
this lady.' 

' What shall I tell you ? ' he asked. 

* Who she is — eveiything.' 

* If one was to begin repeating all the stories 
one might stop here till nightfall,' muttered 
Angelique. 

^ What does she say ? ' questioned Zoe ; ^ I 
cannot hear.' 

* I did not hear either,' returned Wargrave, 
with a frown; ' some nonsense or other,' 

* Thanks!' cried Angelique. 

* She would make jokes while being put in 
her coffin,' added Wargrave, perhaps afraid of 
annoying her. 

' I should,' said she, quietly. ^ Life is a joke 
from fbrst to last — ^the man who finds it a poor 
one has only himseK to blame.' 

^ There's a philosophy for you I ' cried 
Wargrave. 
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* I used to think it yours/ said she. 

*I have not told you to change your 
opinion,' he answered. 

* I do not as a rule wait to be told in order 
to do anything,* retorted she, half playfully, 
half with real irritation in her voice. * But 
come, Zoe is waiting — after all you have not 
told her about this beautiful lady.' 

*It is not my mother,' the girl spelled, 
holding up her hands between them. 'It is 
too young — ^not my mother — ^who is it ? ' 

*The picture was taken some years ago,' 
said Angelique; *I have seen it about good- 
ness knows how long.' 

^ But there is no change,' Wargrave said, as 
if speaking to himseK; *no change — ^not the 
least ; it might have been yesterday that she 
sat for it — only yesterday.' 

Angelique was watching him with an odd, 
irritated expression ; suddenly she said, again 
speaking in English, — 

* If you want to shed a few tears I will lend 
yon my haoidkerchief.' 

* Fool ! ' exclaimed he. 

* Then there are two,' said AngeHque. 

* What are you saying ? ' questioned Zoe's 
quickly moving fingers. *Are you angry? 
Never mind her — she is a woman — ^I think 
women are always siUy — ^never naind her I 
Tell me about the beautiful lady.' 
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* I should think I was handBome enough to 
be talked about,' said Angelique, laughing 
merrily. 

Zoe made a gesture demanding silence, and 
turned again toward Wargrave. 

*WeU/ said Angelique, * since I am not 
wanted I may as well go. I have my box to 
pack, so good-bye the pair of you — and two 
more ungrateful wretches I never encountered.' 

And out of the room she ran, laughing as 
heartily as if her parting words contained some 
excellent joke. 

* Who is she ? ' Zoe asked, when the door 
closed, holding up the photograph with one 
hand while she rapidly syllabled the words 
with the fingers of the other. * Tell me about 
her. Is she my mother? Ah, you know I 
have wanted to see my mother.' 

*You must have patience a Uttle while 
longer,' Wargrave answered; *I have no 
certainties to give you as yet ; when we first 
talked of the matter I told you it would be 
necessary to be patient.' 

She stretched out her hands with a pathetic 
gesture, which said as plainly as words could 
have done,— 

* Have you reason to complain ? Have I 
not been patient ? ' 

Wargrave responded to the gesture as if she 
had spoken. 
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^ * WonderfdUy so, Zoe. You are a model in 
every way.' 

She smiled wearily. 

^I liked it better in our old home — ^in 
Greece/ she said, in her mute langoa^. 
^ Grandpapa talks about a fortune and all sorts 
of grand things ; but I liked better to be as I 
was — ^I wish you would send us back/ 

' I cannot do that ; it would not be honest 
by you. Some day when you know the whole 
story you will understand that and blame 
me if I left the matter where it is now/ War- 
grave rephed, gravely. * I hold the threads in 
my hands, and I must weave the mystery toge- 
thuar to the very end.* 

She replied by another weary shrug of the 
shoulders ; it was as if she had said, — 

* Do it, and leave me alone.' 

^Has not everjrthing been done to maka 
you comfortable?' he asked. ^Madama 
Angelique is kind, I am sure.' 

^ Kind enough,' the girl replied, in her lan- 
guage of signs. 

^ I was afraid you might be sorry to lose; 
h0E,' he added. 

She speUed with more animation upon her 
fiogers, — 

'I do not care ; I have grandpapa — and it 
WB8 very good of you to bring me the littla 
dog — see how he sleeps.' 
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*She is a mere baby/ muttered Wargrave 
in English. ^Well, perhaps so much the 
better — ^maybe that cold heart will be more 
inOved toward her than if she were like most 
girls of her age, if only I can once manage a 
meeting between them/ 

* What are you saying ? ' asked Zoe. 

He smiled pleasantly at her, as he said,-^ 

* Only thinking aloud I beHeve — ^it is a bad 
habit of mine.' 

^ But you were speaking English/ 

* Since it is my language/ 

* You said you were not an Englishman — ^I 
heard you say so once to Madame Angelique/ 
she replied, in her captious eagerness, making 
h^r fingers fly like lightning to frame the 
response. 

'All the same, EngHsh is my native lan- 
guage,' he answered. ' I am going now to see 
the grandpapa.' 

She treated him to another indifferent nod, 
and divided her attention between the dog 
and her book. There was a certain expression 
of annoyance on Wargrave's face as he turned 
to leave the room. He had taken great pains 
to make this child like him ; but his efforts 
had been completely wasted. She seemed 
instinctively to shrink from him; indeed his 
quick perceptions enabled him to perceive that 
at times she had a feeling of positive repulsion 
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where he was concerned. He pnzzled over the 
fact now and then in an odd metaphysical way, 
telling himself that if Madelaine Jastram 
could see the workings of the girl's mind as 
he did, this canseless aversion would be a 
greater proof in her eyes of the truth of the 
story she had refused to credit than all the 
tangible facts and written evidence which he 
could bring to support his case. 

He was thinking this as he walked away 
and left Zoe to the solitude that never appeared 
irksome to her as long as she had a book with 
which to occupy herseK. 

/WeU,' he said to himself, * one does not 
expect gratitude from anything feminine — all 
the same Zoe ought to have been fond of me 
just from perversity. I should rather have 
liked to show her to Madelaine exceedingly 
devoted and aflfectionate.' 

He opened the door into the dining-room 
and went in. A handsome old man, with the 
modern Greek type of face, sat dozing in a 
great fauteuil by the table. He looked up as 
Wargrave entered, and held out his hand. 

* You see I am back, Morovadi,' Wargrave 
said, sitting down opposite him. * How goes 
it with you ? ' 

*I am very well,* the old man answered, 
speaking the French words with a strong 
foreign accent. *And the business? It is 
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likely to be soon settled? I shall be glad 
when it is all ended, and I can go back to 
Greece. Bah I they may say what they like — 
give me Athens in preference to your JParis.' 

* Everything is well under weigh/ replied 
Wargrave. *I think it will not be many 
months before you can return.' 

* And you have seen the lawyers — ^you have 
put in train aU the matter ? ' he asked. 

' Yes.' 

* But we do not hear from the lady.' 
*That will come later. I told you it was 

probable she would pay no attention to me or 
my letters, but before long she will receive 
news from a quarter which she will heed.' 

* And she wiU come ? * 

* Without doubt. I am glad to find Zoe so 
much better.' 

* Oh, yes, she is doing weU enough,' returned 
the old man, with an indifference in keeping 
with the selfishness which pervaded every line^ 
of his face. * Those young things are easily- 
cured— their aihnents are never very serious^ 
It is a different thing when you come to my 
age.' 

^ But you personally are exceedingly forlin^ 
nate,' observed Wargrave, sufficient student 
of human nature secretly to smile at the old 
man's selfishness. ^ You never have anything 
the matter, I thinks' 
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' '^ I suffer a great deal/ retmned he, rather 
testily, apparently somewhat offended at this 
imputation of enjoying good health. ^ I often 
wonder if I have some^ internal malady which 
will not develop itself until too late for any 
cure to be found/ 

* The old ostrich ! * muttered Wargrave. 

. ^Eh?' asked the Greek, unsuspiciously. 
' What did you say ? ' 
' I said nothing * 

* Why, you do not think, too, that I have 
some inward disease ? ' he asked, anxiously. 

* Nobody further from anything of the Idnd, 
I should suppose,' repKed Wargrave; *you 
look the picture of health.' 

^ Humph ! ' said the old man, shaking his 
head dismally. 

'But now I want to talk about other 
xnatters,' continued Wargrave ; * I have some 
letters for you to read.' 

He took a little package of papers from his 
coat pocket, and the pair were soon deeply 
immersed in their contents, the two faces 
presenting an odd contrast as they bent to- 
gether over the table, the old Greek with his 
long white hair and great mild eyes like those 
of some ruminating animal — ^though they could 
display keenness enough on occasion — and 
the mobile, restless countenance of Wargrave, 
every hneament so full of vitality that one 
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could hardly fancy him ever settling into the 
quietude of age to which his companion had 
so evidently yielded without struggle or regret* 

A full hour elapsed before Wargrave put up 
his papers and bade him farewell. 

*Zoe must have a drive/ he said; *it will 
do her good.' 

* I don't care for driving, ' returned the oldman. 

* That may be, but she ought to go out, and 
she cannot well walk yet,' urged Wargrave. 

* I never care for walking,' he replied, with 
a phlegm that was fairly Turkish — as if too 
the expression of his personal tastes must 
settle the matter decisively. 

*Then you can stay at home,' returned 
Wargrave, curtly. * But Zoe must go out.' 

^ Madame Angelique tells me she is going 
away.' 

* Yes, for a while ; she has business which 
calls her to Switzerland ; but Zoe will get on 
very well — she does not care much for society/ 

* Oh, I was not thinking of Zoe ; madame 
played a very decent hand at picquet, so I am 
sorry to lose her.' 

This last declaration, so deliciously frank in 
its selfishness, caused Wargrave to burst out 
laughing. 

*You seem to find it very amusing that I 
should be deprived of one of the few amuse* 
ments I care for/ said the old man^ 
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* Oh, no ; take any amnsement you can get 
and welcome — ^I dare say Martin, my man, 
mil come up sometimes and play with you. 
I was laughing to see how utterly impossible 
it is for you to think of anybody but yourself 
— ^that was all.' 

* Of whom else should I think ? ' he asked, 
in a voice of such honest surprise that War- 
grave laughed more heartily than ever. 

* It is only that most people disguise their 
selfishness — ^it is the frankness of yours which 
amuses me,' said Bolton. 

* "Why should I be ashamed of it ? I am of 
more importance to myseK than anybody else 
can be. I see no reason why I diould not 
admit it — ^the thing is perfectly natural.' 

* Perfectly, my dear Morovadi; nothing 
could be more so.' 

* Then why seek to deny it ? ' returned the 
old man, in a triumphant tone, as if he had 
confounded an opponent by the irresistible 
weight of his logic. * That is what I ask — 
why seek ? ' 

* It certainly is folly,' replied Wargrave. 

* Ah ! ' chuckled Morovadi, rubbing his 
white plump hands together in high glee, as 
though he had won an important argument. 
* Ah, ah ! ' and he looked with regret at his 
empty plate and glass, apparently grieved that 
his little refection had come to an end. 
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* I must say an revoir^ Morovadi^' Wargrave 
said, rising. 

^ An revoir et bonne chance,* returned the 
old man, and estabUshed himself more com^ 
fortably in his arm-chair, mfch every appear- 
ance of meaning to indulge in a nap, since 
there was nothing left on the table to tempt 
his appetite farther. 

Wargrave went downstairs withont again 
entering the room where Zoe sat. Madame 
Angeliqne joined him after a little while ; the 
two held a long conversation, and that night 
the woman set out on her journey. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MABOABET STBONa SAILS. 

The woman who escaped from the madhouse 
was still concealed in Charles Seaforth's house. 
There had heen no difficulty in eluding tho 
slightest suspicion, and she was too much ac- 
customed to confinement to feel, as another 
would have done, the species of captivity in 
which she was forced to pass her days. 

At first they had dreaded an illness for her, 
but she gained strength rapidly. She slept 
well, her appetite was good, and gradually her 
face lost the deathly paUor which had made it 
more Kke a mask than a human countenance. 

At the back of the house there was a court 
with trees and plants, surrounded by a wall 
which concealed perfectly any person sitting 
there. Margaret Strong dismissed the one 
domestic who had assisted her in the kitchen, 
and she and her brother did the whole work 
between them, that their fugitive might no 
longer be confined to her room. So Mary 
Hope used to sit for hours in a vine-covered 
arbour at one end of the little quadrangle, en- 
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joying the sunshiiie, the songs of the birds, 
the fresh air, as only a person long condemned 
to imprisonment can ever do. 

Seaforth was exceedingly interested in her; 
Each day only confirmed him and the others 
of his honsehold in their certainty that she 
was in fall possession of her senses — a quiet, 
self-controlled, determined woman. 

Something of her history he learned in the 
long conversations they held together, but she 
shrank from talking of the past beyond the 
general details which she had at first given 
him, and which had thrown a certain light 
upon the strange history of Madelaine Jastram. 

He had at last convinced her that once in 
Europe, and under the care of his friends, she 
would run no risk whatever of being again 
shut up by her enemy. Seaforth could not 
decide whether she meant to speak out — ^tell 
her story — or whether she only looked forward 
to finding rest and safety. 

He told her, at length, of the letter he had 
written to AmeKa Flower — ^they were to wait 
until a response arrived before they decided 
upon her movements. 

He was sitting with her in the arbour one 
afternoon, when a European telegram was 
brought him by Margaret Strong. 

Seaforth opened it eagerly; it was a despatch 
from Mr. Bentley, saying that Miss Flower had 
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reoeived Ms letter — ^they expected the news to 
be sent on at once. 

The message had been carefally couchedi to 
avoid giving suspicion should it come to the 
knowledge of Mary Hope's persecutors, but 
Seaforth understood that he was to send the 
woman to Europe without delay. Mr. Bentley 
gave an address in Paris to which * the news ' 
was to be directed. 

Mary Hope seemed less excited when Sea- 
forth read her the dispatch than he had feared 
she would be. She listened quietly enough while 
he explained his plans, and showed that she 
would have courage and energy to play her 
part in the matter. 

He meant to go to Europe with her himself; 
the excuse was too good for him to neglect. 
Several weeks had elapsed without bringing 
any news from the colonel. He felt confident 
that it was only that the letters had mis- 
carried ; all the same, his ^anxiety had grown 
so great that he could not refrain from taking 
advantage of this pretext for once more find- 
ing himself near Hilda. 

It had not been so easy as he thought to 
carry out the grand determination which had 
nerved him when he left Nice of never again 
wearying Hilda — of taking up his life aloof 
£rom her, and doing the best in his power 
therewith. He was too strong — ^had too much 
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Titality — ^aot to keep a hope eyea whaa the 
darkness seemed the most complete. 

But these weeks of separation had taught him 
something besides. He was able to realize how 
yoxmgthey both were; to comprehend that Hilda 
might yet come within his reach, and uncon* 
sciously had begun to dream of a time when she 
^[lould have learned to appreciate his patience 
and devotion, and even reward it by her love. 

He would take Mary Hope to Europe, that 
be decided upon*. 

When Mr. Lawson came home in the even* 
ing, he brought Seafbrth a packet of letters, 
which had just arrived. 

Charles eagerly opened the first, directed 
in the colonel's hand ; read it, and uttered an 
exclamation of pain and horror which startled 
Lawson from a comfortable doze. 

* What is the matter ? ' he demanded. 

* I must go to America at once 1 There's 
a steamer saUs to-morrow for San Francisco.' 

* Europe, you mean,' said Lawson; * and it 
does not leave tiU the day after.' 

* America ! ' repeated Seaforth, impatiently. 
* Here, read this — ^it has been delayed.' 

He put the letter into his friend's hand ; it. 
was the one the colonel had written when he 
found a voyage to America inevitable, and it 
gave the news of the terrible business calamity 
which had be&Ilen himw 
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Seaforfch eagerly opened his other epistles — 
they were of a later date. The first from 
Mrs, Morrison just after the colonel's depar- 
ture, then a note from Hilda, and still another 
letter from Flower, later than any of the rest, 
telling him of her stay with the Morrisons, 
and giving hopeful tidings of the way in which 
he was missed and regretted. 

Seaforth's plans were quickly formed. He 
must sail for San Francisco on the morrow ; 
the day after, a steamer would leave upon 
which Mary Hope could take passage for 
Europe. 

She was to embark under the name of 
Margaret Strong, and Margaret's brother was 
to accompany her to Aden, where she would 
change to the Suez steamer, which would 
take her on to Brindisi. 

Mary Hope was composed and courageous 
enough, and Seaforth had every reason to be 
certain that no outsider had the slightest idea 
of her residence under his roof. He gave her all 
the directions in writing that could possibly 
be necessary, and sent letters by her to Mrs. 
Morrison and Mr. Bentley. 

When he had gone to his room that nighty 
Mary Hope brought him a sealed envelope 
with a thick inclosure inside. 

*I must neglect nothing,' she said. *If I 
never reach Europe you must will this. I 
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don't try to thank you for what you have 
done — ^I could not — ^but God sees.' 

She went away before he could answer a 
word, and Charley put the envelope carefuUy 
among his business documents. 

The next day he sailed. 

He sent a telegram to Mr. Bentley before 
leaving port — ^it reached Geneva late that 
evening. The morning after, Mr. Bentley 
entered the room where Mrs. Morrison and 
Hilda sat, with a commotion unworthy his 
years and dignity. 

^ Would you like some pleasant news ? ' he 
cried, and, before either could speak, con- 
tinued, ^ Charles Seaforth has sailed for America 
to join the colonel, so we may be sure that 
jpaterfamilias will be weU taken care of. 
Twenty-four days for Charley to reach San 
Francisco — six more only to New York — 
hurrah ! Now, is not that worth the hearing ? * 

Katey was jubilant, and chattered like a 
blackbird in her deKght. Hilda was less 
demonstrative ; indeed, both Katey and Bent- 
ley might have felt a little vexed at her com- 
parative silence, had they not perceived that 
she was only restrained by the fear of showing 
too much feeling. 

They exchanged a glance of exultation 
behind her back, and went on talking without 
seeming to perceive that she joined, seldom, 
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and mth a visible effort, in their conversa- 
tion. 

Presently Flower came in, Hilda stole Kway 
to her own room, and Mr. Bentley took his 
departure. 

Other tidings had reached him which he 
wished to communicate to Lascelles. He went 
at once in search of his friend. He foxmd 
Lascelles making a pretence of occupying 
himseK with a book; but, in truth, during 
these days it had been impossible for him to 
fix his mind upon any subject except the one 
which had grown the all-engrossing pursuit 
and aim of his soul — ^his love for MadelaiQe 
Jastram, his desire to aid her, his wild belief, 
in spite of her hopelessness, that by some 
means daylight was to pierce the night of deso- 
lation in which she had so long groped. 

' Margaret Strong leaves Melbourne to-day, 
and will reach Brindisi by the Suez steamer 1 ' 
Mr. Bentley exclaimed, as he entered. ' You 
know whom I paean.' 

* Thank God 1 ' ejaculated Lascelles. 

* I say, thank God, too,' said Bentley, shak- 
ing his hand warmly. * Something good must 
come of it — this woman's evidence will be 
very important.' 

They held a long consultation, and the 
lawyer was almost as hopeful as Lascellea 
himself. 
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'I could meet her at Brindisi/ LasceUes 
gaid. * It would be easy enough to find her by 
going on board the steamer. But she does 
not know me — she might only be frightened — 
afraid that her enemies had got upon her track, 
and so not even go to Paris.' 

* Better to leave her to herself/ Bentley 
said. * She cannot arrive under forty-two 
days, I think that it will be as well to make 
a general move. Seaforth is sure to help the 
colonel to arrange his business. They will 
come back as soon as possible — should not be 
surprised to hear that they are ready to sail 
for Europe within a month after Charley 
reaches New York.' 

*And Mrs. Morrison is tired of Geneva/ 
LasceUes said. 

* Thoroughly tired. I think next week I wiU 
take them up to Paris — establish them some- 
where near town. We shall want Miss Flower 
on the spot, you know; for she must be there 
to receive that unfortunate woman, as I pro- 
mised in my telegram-' 

*I fihall drive out to the villa,' said LasceUes, 
with more animation than Bentley had seen 
him display for days. * I think even she wiU 
begin to feel there is a hope at last.' 

Mr. Bentley was eUenL When LasceUes 
gave utterance to a speech of that kind, he 
was at a loss what to reply. He had not seen 
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Madelaine idnoe tiie interview he held -with 
her Bi shoit time previous ; even Lasoelles had 
not fseen her. She had given him no en* 
oonragement to retnm, and he could not 
Tcartnre to intrude. But now he had more 
than an excuse for a visit ; it was absolutely 
necec^ary she fiOiould be told that Mary Hope 
might be expected in the course of a few 
weeks: she, too, would wish to go to Paris 
before the woman's arrival there. 

Nd news had come from Mr. Marvyn ; he 
had received no communication from Coleman 
and Burns. What the enemy's entire silence 
could signify puzzled Bentley exceedingly ta 
imagina. If tiie case were as complete as 
Wargrave had represented it to Madelaine 
Jastram, his most certain hope of success 
would lie in pushing it forward vnthout delay. 
But no tidings came. 

When Mr. Bentley left his rooms, LasceUes 
dressed and drove out to the villa. 

As Madelaine had decided to remain in her 
honse, at least for the present, it had beem 
requisite to add to her domestic sta£f. Th^ 
JQ0W servants caUed her Madame Santini, and 
she v\ras supposed by them to be s.n ItaliaxL 
These subterfuges hurt her more than almost 
anything: she would be a proud woman, no 
matter what degradation she lived through, 
And, whatever her sins might have been, petlj 
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deceits were utterly abhorrent to her soul* 
The domestics were as few in number as 
possible ; she was seldom obliged to come in 
contact with them, for Maritana performed 
every personal service, even to taking care 
of her mistress's room, and Pietro waited npon 
her at table and accompanied her when she 
went out. He had chosen the servants him- 
self, and had taken those whose certificates of 
character were beyond suspicion. 

In answer to LasceUes's ring, the door was 
opened by a woman who was a stranger to 
him. Pietro had gone into the town on busi^ 
ness, and Maritana — a thing which happened 
only once in an age — ^was really indisposed, 
and Madelaine had persuaded her to go to 
bed. 

^ Madame receives no visitors ; she is in 
poor health,' the woman said in reply to Las- 
celles's demand, giving the response she had 
been instructed always to do. 

* I know,' he answered ; * but if you will say 
to her that Mr. Lascelles wishes to see her, I 
shall be greatly obUged.' 

* Madame receives nobody,' she repeated. 
' I am only a poor housemaid. I do not mean 
to be disrespectful to monsieur, but I have my 
orders.' 

She was a tidy, quiet-looking creature^ 
speaking French with a strong Swiss accent. 
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He oonld not, of course, feel vexed with her, 
impatient as he was. 

^ I promise you that your mistress wUl not be 
angry,' he said. ' Just go and tell her my name.' 

* Monsieur — ^monsieur — ah, I cannot speak 
it I I am only a poor woman — ^monsieur would 
not wish me to lose my place.' 

He put his hand in the breast pocket of his 
coat and discovered that he had forgotten his 
card-case; he found a letter-envelope and a 
pencU. As he began to write the woman 
said, — 

* G'est gal If monsieur will have the good- 
ness to put it on paper ; I shall not be scolded, 
then I Besides, I can never pronounce those 
foreign names.' 

While he was writing, she added, rather as 
if to herseK, — 

'How beautiful to be able to do that! I 
tried once, but I could not team to do it, nor 
to read it.' 

He had held the pencil hesitatingly between 
his fingers after writing his name ; as she spoke 
he laid the bit of paper back on the rustic table, 
and above his signature he scribbled : ' I have 
important news from Melbourne. Pray let me 
see you for an instant.' 

He handed it to the woman, saying, — 

' Take this to your mistress, please ; I assure 
you she will not be annoyed J 
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^ Out J monsiexir/ Bhe replied, dropping u litiie 
courtesy and showing two rows of white teeth 
in a pleasant snule. ' I may take her a note, 
of course, just as I might a letter that came 
bj the post.' 

^ Exactly/ said he, laughing. 

The woman set a chair for him and -meat 
3!wa^. He had not time to grow impatient 
before she returned and said, — 

^ If monsieur will have the goodness to enfaor, 
madame will receive him/ 

He followed her into the hall ; she led the 
way to a room on the ground-floor, opened the 
door gently, and he entered to £nd himself in 
ihe presence of Madelaine Jastram. 

It was a pretty apartment at ihe back of 
the house, with whidows opening directly 
upon the garden. Madelaine was seated at a 
table writing, dressed in white, without a tint 
of colour save a bit of blue at her throat axkd 
wrists, her wonderful auburn hair faUing like 
a Teil over her shoulders, almost sweeping the 
floor, as she sat, and fastened back from hw 
forehead by a narrow band of the same TvnA 
blue. 

He caught sight of her thus occupied, as 
the woman opened the door, annoimcfi^ 
nalLvely, — 

' It is the monsieur.' 

Madelaine rose, and mo^ed forward to re- 
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oeiye him, holding out her hand mth a firank 
oordiality which made his heart leap. 

^ You are iK>t vexed with me for insistiDg 
upon seeing you ? ' were his first words. 

*I am sure you will give me good reason 
why I should not he/ she answered, with one 
of her quick smiles, which lighted her counte- 
nance like a gleam of sunlight. 

^ Your poor little maid was terribly afraid 
she should get herself into disgrace, even bj 
bringing a message,' said he. 

* She is quite new ; Pietro found her ; she 
seems a good creature, heavy and dull, Swiss- 
woman-like,' Madelaine said. ^ I never noticed 
h&x till yesterday, but I like her face.' 

Next the room where they were — ^between 
that and the apartment at the front of the 
I10U66 — ^was a deep closet, with a door open- 
ing into it from the entrance-haU. The dull, 
lioiaast-faced woman had opened that door as 
fihe turned back into the corridor — ^was stand- 
ing at this instant close to another door which 
oonnected the reception-room with the closet 
"sdiere she stood. 

She bent noiselessly upon her knees, so 
that her eye was on a level with the key- 
bole ; she could look into the reception-room, 
^ould see the two as they seated themselves 
M the table, could hear every word as distinctly 
as if she had been in the room with them^ 
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Lasoelles told Madelaine what had occurred. 
He had begged the telegram from Mr. Bentley . 
He took it out of his pocket, and read it aloud. 
They spoke in English, not because it was 
most natural, for, long ago, during those brief, 
bright days in the East, Lascelles had noticed 
that often it seemed a pain to this beautiful, 
mysterious creature to speak the language, 
and so had fallen into the habit of talking 
French when conversing with her. But now, 
in the imparting of this information in regard 
to Mary Hope, he remembered how necessary 
caution was, and employed a tongue which 
(even supposing the improbability of a listener 
to the conversation) would run no risk of being 
imderstood by any member of her household. 

He told her that Mary Hope had been sent 
on board the steamer under the name of 
Margaret Strong — ^the date at which the Suez 
boat might be expected to reach Brindisi. 
He spoke of his first idea of goiug himself to 
meet her. 

' It would be likely to do harm rather than 
good,' she said. ^If you were to tell Mary 
Hope that you came from me, it is almost 
certain she would hold no communication 
with you. As I look back now, I understand 
why she hated me, and she is not a woman to 
have forgiven. As to telling her that you 
came from Miss Flower ' 
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*Miss Flower admitted to me yesterday 
that she had seen you/ Lasoelles interrupted. 

* Yes ; she was here again. Her conscience 
is troubling her; certainly there is no need 
where I am concerned; she did not even 
know me in the old days.' 

' It seemed to me something that concerned 
this woman/ 

* So it was ; I have no hesitation in telling 
you,' Madelaine repUed. * The truth is, Mary 
Hope is a second cousin of Miss Flower. She 
was pretty and poor, disliked by the family ; 
at last left them. I dare say they were not 
kind to her — Miss Flower admits that — and 
she was a horrible-tempered girl. In short, 
she went away. She came to me, told me 
enough of her story to interest me. I made a 
few inquiries, foimd that her account was true, 
and took her into my house. You under- 
stand, at that time I was Mrs. Mandeville.' 

^ Yes, yes 1 ' he said, starting, as if the 
utterance of the name was a pain to him. 

* I took her as a sort of companion, though 
I wanted no person of the sort — disliked the 
idea, even, young as -I was,' Madelaine con- 
tinued. * But she was a lady bom, well educated, 
clever. I could not offer her a mere menial 
position ; I grew quite fond of her, indeed.' 

^ And she repaid your kindness by falsehood 
and treachery. 
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^ Ah, dear me, I am not going back oyer the 
past. I have told you many times that I will 
not I ' cried Madelaine, with a passion which 
she seldom betrayed. * She loved Bolton 
Wargrave. He was nothing to me, except 
that I always dreaded and loathed him; but 
that poor Mary Hope could not know. This 
was the ground of her hatred for me. It was 
either from this cause, or a complete decep- 
tion, that she acted as she did.' 

*Is Bolton Wargrave accountable?' Las- 
celles asked, with a quiet too marked not to 
have been forced. 

*I do not know,' she answered, quickly. 
^ No ; we have no need to think of him. I^ — 

fate — chance Ah, good heavens ! let us 

talk of something else.' 

* Forgive me if I have pained you.' 

* Don't say that ! ' she exclaimed. * I know 
I seem the most ungratefal woman alive, but 
do believe I am not. It is only that I cannot 
let you indulge false hopes. Mr. Lascelles, 
pray believe me. I have said it over and over. 
Believe me now ; I cannot be helped.' 

* You do not even think that the finding of 
this woman can do any good ? ' he asked. 

^ I have not a shadow of an idea or hope that 
it can. It is not at all clear to my mind that 
Wargrave shut her up. If he did, I believe she 
was mad, and that he could prove she was so.'- 
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' You are detennined not to look toward the 
paoaBsibility of Ugkt/ I16 said, half sorrowfoUy, 
Isalf angrily. 

^ Because it would be useless. Try to realize 
that. Oh, do believe me I Go your way. 
Leave me alone in the darii^ I am used to 
it ! ' she cried, with more of weariness than 
bitter feeling in her tone. 

' I will never do that,' he answered, * though 
so more light ever be thrown upon the matter 
than now/ 

*Why will you persist? Why will you, 
in spite of proofs— of what I have myself 
admitted- — ' 

* Hush 1 ' he interrupted ; ' you are not to 
ffay such things. But again I beg your pardon . 
I did not come here to-day to talk of myself — 
only to tell you what had happened.' 

'Touare so good! ' she murmured — *so good'! 

His face worked slightly, but he went on 
with composure, — 

V!Eiven Bentley expects a good deal. He 
does not know what. He will not talk of it, 
but I can see that he believes the whole faith 
in which he has lived for years has been false.' 

'Very well,' she said, slowly; 4et it rest 
there. We have only to wait a short time. 
In little more than a month Mary Hope can 
ba ia Paris.' 

' You wiU. gg there, wiU you not ? ' 
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She gave a weary gesture of refasal. 

*It would be so useless,' she said, * and I so 
dread to stirl I may be recognized — ^make 
new paragraphs in the newspapers — ^another 
day's wonder and horror 1 Oh, don't force me 
to remind you of such possibilities ! They do 
not pain me to contemplate. I am used to 
them ; but they hurt you 1 ' 

She uttered the last words in a quick, sharp 
voice, for he had grown very pale, and put out 
his hand as if to implore silence. 

* I apprehend no such . danger,' he said ; 

* neither does Mr. Bentley.' 

* Possibly not,' she answered. * I can live 
a lie — ^hide myself as I do here, under a false 
name ; but oh, I do so hate it — I hate it ! I 
would rather be hissed and chased through 
the streets! Whatever else I have been, at 
least I never was coward enough willingly to 
take refuge in a falsehood.' 

*I do not regard it in that light,' he said. 

* See, you do believe that I want to aid you — 
that I would give my life ' 

' Please don't say it. I must not hear — ^I 
must not ! ' 

She rose, speaking with such passion that 
for the first time a real hope, mad as it seemed 
to him, sprang up in Julian Lascelles's soul. 
She was not indifferent; she did prize his love; 
she refused it for his sake — ^his only I 
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The bare conviction restored his composure 
and strength. He could endure anything 
now — separation, silence. She was not indif* 
ferent! He could work with new courage. 
He would never under any circumstances have 
given up ; he would in any case have spent 
his entire life in trying to clear her from the 
stain which rested upon her: but now he 
could toil and be courageous always. She did 
care — she did care 1 

Before the deUcious whirl which dizzied his 
brain had passed, they were interrupted by the 
appearance of Pietro with a package of book^ 
and reviews. 

The man's entrance caused Lascelles to 
remember how long a visit he had made. 

*Must I beg your pardon for my xmcon- 
scionable stay ? ' he asked. 

^ You must let me thank you instead,' she 
replied. 

He longed to cry out that to find himself in 
her presence was bliss too great to have com- 
parison, but he refrained; such words were 
dangerous ; they might remind her that for 
his ovni sake it would be vnse to forbid his 
coming again. 

* If there is anything of which Mr. Bentley 
thinks you ought to be informed, you v^ill not 
be vexed at my bringing you the news ? ' he 
demanded. 

VOL. m. 6 
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Sjbe turzued toioratd the Italiaiiy who was 
depositing the packet on the table. 

^Pietro/ she aaid, ' whenever Mr« Lascelles 
qaUs, he is to be admitted.' 

Lascellds did not even commit the mistake 
of thanking her ; he understood perfeotly that 
the permission so freely pronounced involved 
on his part a reason for any future visit. 

Many a man in his coarse, masculine armour 
of conceit and arrogance would have thought 
otherwise, but Lascelles was cast in a different 
mould ; he no more misconceived her meaning 
than a woman would have done. 

Later in the day, the new chambermaid 
asked Pietro's permission to go into Geneva. 
She wanted some clothing she had there; 
could be back by eight o'clock. 

She was allowed to go. Punctually at the 
hour she returned. Pietro saw her come. A 
small boy whom she had captured in the 
village was carrying her sac de voyage for her. 
She was very grateful to solemn Pietro for his 
kindness. 

A fortnight later, Susette came weeping to 
Maritana. She had received a letter from a 
sister who lived at Brigue. Their old mother 
had been seized with a stroke of apoplexy — 
9he might die in a few days — she might last 
for months. 

The sister was married, had a house of her 
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own, and children innumerable. Susette was 
a widow, and &ee, ao she must return home 
at once to take care of her mother. 

Maritana was sorry for her, and told her 
mifitress what had happened. MadelaJne in* 
structed Pietro to give her a good recommendar 
tion for honesty and faithfulness ; comfortable 
presents were added, and Susette the Honest 
took her departure with many tears and loud 
lamentations. 

She was regretted by boi^ Pietro and Maii> 
tana, who, as a rule, were not easy to please ; 
but Susette had completely won their obdurate 
hearts, and Pietro promised that if she found 
in the course of a &w weeks she could return, 
she need only write to him at Geneva, and 
her place should be open to her. 

This mark of favour so completely over- 
whelmed Susette that she buried her face in 
her apron, and waxed so hysterical that Pietro 
was glad to get rid of her. 

But could Pietro have known of the tele- 
graphic messages which were exchanged 
between Susette the Honest and some person 
in Paris the day she went to Geneva, Susette 
would never have left the house alive. 
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CHAPTEB V. 

DBIVEN OUT. 

Anothbb week went by. Of all the persons 
who awaited the time when Mary Hope could 
arrive, Madelaine Jastram was the only one 
perfectly composed and unanxious. She lite- 
rally put the subject out of her mind, with the 
singular . ability to keep from thought which 
she had been forced to cultivate in the mad- 
dening anguish of her past. . 

She read and wrote, occupied herself in her 
garden, and kept so busy that she had never a 
moment of leisure. Letters at various times 
reached her from Bolton Wargrave ; she sent 
them back unopened. One came at length, 
addressed in a hand she did not know, but the 
letter was from him — a threat that he would 
speedily break up her present repose unless 
she consented to listen to his plans. She sent 
that back, too, without a syllable of reply. 

Some inquiries which Mr. Bentley wished 
answered in regard to old letters and papers 
gave Lascelles an excuse, at length, to go 
once more to Madelaine's house. Bentley 
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had not sent him — ^he had only wondered if 
such mementoes were in existence ; . and Las- 
celles seized upon the pretext to give himself 
a moment's happiness. 

Madelaine received him cordially, listened 
with patience to his interrogatories, but had 
no knowledge of the papers Mr. Bentley had 
spoken of. All her own that she could find 
she had burned the night she got into her 
husband's house to see her child. 

But, after this part of his errand was fol* 
filled, Lascelles still lingered, and she did not 
send him away. With one of those sudden 
changes of manner which had so often caused 
people to pronounce her a consummate actress, 
she flashed, firom a demeanour so quiet that 
it seemed almost cold, into a brighter, gayer 
mood than he had ever seen her. 

*You may stay a while, if you like,' she 
said ; ' only no more serious talk ! Just think 
it is an indifferent visit you are paying.' 

'I will think whatever you bid me/ he 
replied. 

* That is right ! ' she said, laughing. * Come 
into the garden and see my fuchsias. I have 
had all the plants taken out of the greenhouse 
— ^the weather is so lovely that it seemed a 
shame to keep the poor things shut up any 
longer, and they look so happy over the 
change ! ' 
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^Yon speak as if thej were seixtient area- 
tnresy' xetomed he, with a smile* 

' Of oonrse — aU flowars are, to me. I live 
60 much among them that I get absurd faziotes/ 
she replied, half gaily , half iu eamesL 

^They oertaiuly make amiable fdeuds — they 
nefrer oontradiot/ said he, as th^ were walk- 
iog along the garden-paths. 

' Once in South Ameiioa, I had a pet lily 
that died, I always said of cousumpticm/ she 
oontinued. ' The poor thiag tried so haxd to 
live 1 I tended it day after day, but it had to 
go. I lost it early one morning. The blossooaa 
was only half-faded; it fell over against my 
hand and died there, just as a obild would 1 I 
am sure I shall find my lily in the nes± stage 
cf existenoe. Are you laugbing at me ? ' 

' You know I am not 1 I have had f ancifis 
almost as strong, only I never ventured to 
ezpiiess them^ — ^more in regard to birds and 
animals, though.' 

' Of course we shall find them th«e,' she 
said. ' It is only man's arrogance that makes 
lum conclude it is he alone who can possess a 
soul matured enough to have a separate indi- 
vidual life hereafter.' 

' You are not satisfied, th^i, to tbink that 
the beautifal things in nature are merely types 
of what we shall find beyond ? ' 

' Certainly not 1 I tell you I expect to find 
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titere the T^rj Uly I spoke off Then abe 
began to langh again, and added, presently : ^I 
lefase to be insane any longer I Come az^ see 
Fietro's strawberry Tines ; they are the pride of 
his honest hearfc. He delights in gardening be- 
yond zneasnre — ^I suppose just because it is not 
his business, and he knows nothing about it.' 
They spent an hour wandering about the 
grounds — an hour ctf such exquisite happiness 
to Lascelles, that he would have been willing 
to admit it compensated for all the seasons of 
gloom or unrest which had ey^r visited his 



They had sfarolled round almost to the front 
of the house and seated themselves on a nratb 
bench placed under the trees, talking and 
laughing like a boy and girl ; for, in the way 
dL gaiety, this morning had bean a reivelatioii 
to each in the character of the othar. Hither- 
to, their interviews had chanced hardly ever 
to be without some disturbing, uhnost tragic 
influence; but to-day Madelaine's mood had 
infected Lascelles, and he was happy m yield- 
ing to the spell. 

The sound of voices interrupted them?-— 
Pietro's tones in loud, angry remonstrance, 
then another voice in answer. 

* I tell you that the lady who lives here is 

called Madame Santini,' was what Pietro said; 

you have no communication &r ja pennon of 
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that name, so I repeat you have mistaken tke 
house and had better go away ! ' 

* We have not mistaken the house at all,' 
was the reply. ' I know as well as you that 
the lady calls herself Madame Santini for the 
time ; but it does not alter the fact that she is 
the person meant 

* I tell you it is an error ! ' interrupted Pietro. 
' That she is Mistress Mandeville, Madame 

Jastram, and the owner of twenty other 
aliases if you please ; but she is always the 
lady of whom we are in search.' 

The words consumed only a second in the 
utterance, long as it takes to write them down. 
Before the last speaker had finished, Lascelles 
started to his feet, white and cold, his eyes 
blazing. He was rushing away, but Made- 
laine's hand seized his arm and held him fast. 

'It is useless,' she said; *You can do no- 
thing. Ah, I might have known my gaiety 
was an ill omen I ' 

She spoke so quietly that he looked at her 
in wonder. She had half risen from the seat 
to catch his arm. Her face was perfectly 
calm ; a sort of smile was on her lips still — ^like 
the ghost of the radiance which had warmed 
his heart an instant before. 

< Let me go,' he said ; \ let me see what it 



is.' 



' There is no necessity; I know/ she an- 
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swered. * My evil destiny has found me out 
again. ^ Whatever the trouble may be, I must 
meet it. There can be nothing new — an 
altered form of the old curse, maybe — ^nothing 
new. I am only sorry that you happen to be 
here.' 

' Let me go/ he pleaded, trying to shake off 
her hand. ^ Let me settle the matter, what- 
ever it may be.' 

*You can do nothing — except make the 
position worse for the moment,' she replied^ 
in the same suddenly weary, hopeless voice^ 
* Please not to interfere. You want to be kind 
to me. There is only one kindness you can 
show — go away.' 

^ Madelaine, Madelaine ! ' he cried. 

^Ah, it hurts you,' she said, the same 
strange spectre of a smile on her lips, the 
same weary, hopeless ring in her voice. * Go 
away I I does not hurt me ; I am used to it 
— ^I am used to it ! ' 

Li the meantime, the' altercation between 
Pietro and his antagonist grew louder. A 
third voice joined in the conversation. The 
speakers were hidden by a projecting wing of 
the house, but every word was distinctly 
audible. 

* There is no good in these denials, my fine 
fellow,' the third voice said at last. * Our 
duty compels us to see this madame — call her 
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Trhat you like — and we mean to do our duty 
even if we have to break in the doors. We 
don't blame you. All the same you had better 
not oppose the law too far. Just let us in.' 

Madelaine released her hold on LasceUes's 
arm and walked across the lawn. He hurried 
iforward in pursuit, caught up with her as she 
turned the comer of the house^ snatched her 
hand, laid it on his arm and held it there, 
moving on beside her without a word. 

They were in sight of the three men, Pietro 
standing on the steps, two gendarmes before 
him, one of them saying : * I tell you we must 
and wiU see the mistress of this house.' 

* She is here,' said Madelaine. / What do 
you want ? ' 

She spoke so suddenly, her voice was so 
dear, so strangely sweet, that the trio, not 
having noticed her approach, turned as though 
bewildered. 

* Pietro, if it is necessary let these men 
enter,' she said. 

The gendarmes raised their caps, ,and stood 
spellbound* They might be unlettered, igno- 
rant men, but they were men all the same, 
and the glory of her paJe^ proud beauty at 
once thrilled and awed them. 

^ What is your business here ? ' demanded 
liascelles, haughtily. ' What do you want of 
Madame Jastram ? ^ 
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The two men looked at each other, and 
then hack at Madelaine with a certain hea^* 
tation. Then the younger of the pair — ^from 
his nnifonn evidently the senior in command 
— stepped forward and took out of his breast^ 
pocket a folded paper» whioh he extended 
toward the lady« 

' Don't take it,' LasoeUes said iu English^ 

She gave him a quick, pi^^Q^g smile, reached 
out her hand, and took the paper. 

The man hesitated a second, made her a 
respectful bow, as if to prove that he only per* 
£[»med his duty in spite of himself, turned 
ioward the others, and 8aid,~- 

^ You are witnesses that the order is properfy 
aerved. Madame, you are commauded to quit 
Swiss territory within six hours.' 

* I will go,' she said. ' You have done your 
dniy.' 

She made a gesture as if dism^sing them. 

' Pardon,' said the man, hesitatingly ; ^ our 
orders are to see madame over the froxitiu.' 

She turned tranqxuHy toward Pietro. 

'Give these messieurs some refreahment,' 
1^ said. ' It is nearly three o'clock. At five 
tibere is a train to Chambery. We will go l^ 
that.' 

^ You will do nothing of the sort 1 ' exclaimed 
Laseelles, so utterly beside himself that he did 
not know what he was saying. 'Leave th© 
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place at once,' lie added to the men. ' * You 
are makiiig some mistake which will cost you 
dear if you persist.' 

* Monsieur ' began the younger, depre- 

catingly. 

But MadelaLue put up her hand with a 
gesture which made him pause. 

She imfolded the paper ; glanced over it ; 
gave it to Lascelles. 

* Eeadthat,' she said, in a low tone. * Ah, I 
am sorry you did not listen to me and go away.* 

Mechanically he read the page. Madelame 
was ordered to leave Swiss territory on the 
charge of being a member of the International 
Society. As an additional disgrace, she was 
to be accompanied by the two gendarmes to 
the frontier. 

* Good God ! what an infamous proceeding ! ' 
he exclaimed. *A country, too, that calls 
itself a republic ! But you must not submit ! 
You are an American by birth — we will call in 
the consul's aid — ^you shall not ' 

* Listen to me,' she interrupted. * You do 
not want to cause me pain, I know. This ex- 
pulsion does not disturb me in the least — ^for 
you to make any attempt to combat would 
trouble me — ^I cannot allow it,' 

She spoke gently, but with such firmness 
that he could not venture to add a word of 
persuasion. 
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' Is this that man's work ? ' he asked with 
flaming eyes. 

*No matter whose/ she answered, though 
she knew well. ^Mr. Lascelles, before we 
part, will you make me a promise? You 
begged me to go to Paris — ^I will do so later. 
But I must name one condition— do you 
promise to obey it ? * 

* I promise.' 

* No matter what happens, not to rniy your- 
self publicly in my affairs — ^never to have a 
quarrel of any sort on my aocoimt.' 

She had read his thought aright — ^he had 
meant to go in search of Wargrave. 
He was silent. 

* You would only do me harm,' she continued. 
^ Oh, believe me, I know better than you 
canl You would merely give rise to new 
reports — ^new scandals. I must have your 
promise, or you will force me to go where 
neither you nor any one else can find me.' 

* I promise,' he said, hoarsely. 

She looked at him with a smile more elo- 
quent of thankfalness than any words could 
have been, and held out her hand. 

* Good-bye now,' she said. 

* Let me stay — let me, at least, drive with 
you into Geneva.' 

* Good-bye,' she repeated. * You shall hear 
from me. Go—it is the sole kindness you can 
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fihow me — ^my 0x10 friend will Aot xe&isd me 
that?' 

About half-past four Lascelles was sitting 
in his locxm — ^Mr« Bentley had oome in to see 
him. The side of the hotel in which Lascelles 
had his apartment looked out on a square 
through which carriages passed to reach the 
station. 

The two gentlemen were roused suddenly 
by a great tumult below. Lascelles hurried 
to a window and flung it open— Mt« Bentley 
followed. A carriage had just crossed the 
bridge and was traversing the square* A 
crowd of men and women were following — 
shouting, hooting; the gendarmes, who rode 
on either side of the vehicle, tried in vain to 
keep them back. Madelaine Jastram's name 
echoed from lip to lip, coupled with base 
epithets and bitter execrationa. 

Lascelles turned so deathly pale that Uix. 
Bentley tried to pull him away ; but he stood 
there till the carriage disappeared. 

As Madelaine took her seat in the railway 
compartment which Pietro had secured fro 
her — Shaving succeeded in persuading the gen- 
darmes to leave her alone there — a letter from 
some unseen hand was thrown in at the win- 
dow. 

^ You wanted war,' Bolton Wargraive wrote ; 
* are you content ? ' 
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Madelaine flung the paper away, leaned 
back in her seat and closed her eyes. Her 
lips moved ; this was her prayer, — 

' My God, help me to forgive — help me to 
forgive ! ' 

The next moeming the newspapers were 
filled with acconnts of Adelaide Mandeville's 
expulsion bom Geneva. It was declared that 
the proofs of her connection with the infEunous 
Lxtemational Society were too positive for the 
Swiss authorities to allow her to remain. She 
was in active correspondence with certain 
members of the Paris commune who had 
made their escape, and har residence near 
Geneva, under an assumed name, had for its 
object the carrying out of a plot to create dis- 
turbances ia that town. 

Again, firom one end of Europe to the other, 
Madelajne's name rang as a synonym of every- 
thing that was mischievous and vile; again 
Bolton Wargrave triumphed; but Madelaine 
only prayed, — 

* My God, help me to forgive 1 ' 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

A PBAYEB FOB HELP. 

The Suez steamer was entering the harbour 
of Brindisi. The deck was crowded with 
passengers from India and Australia — ^invalids 
from the former land ordered to try once more 
their native English air — children sent to be 
placed under the charge of English relatives — 
bearded exiles from AustraHa — ^men coming 
back after years of absence to catch a glimpse 
of the scenes they had loved in youth — ^rest- 
less travellers who had wandered up and down 
the earth Uke Satan in the Book of Job, and 
fulfilled Ariers promise of puttiug a girdle 
round it. 

Aloof from the varied groups sat a woman 
who had not left her cabiu until now. She' 
was set down on the passenger-Ust as Margaret 
Strong, a woman too commonplace in appear- 
ance to excite attention iu any way. 

"When the steamer reached the wharf the 
custom-house officials were of course in a 
great state of bustle and excitement. One of 
them had been standing on the wharf beside 
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a female — ^young and pretty still — engaged in 
an earnest conversation up to the last moment 
that his duties could be deferred. 

^ You will be sure to find out and tell me/ 
she said, in very fluent Italian, and with a 
beseeching, coquettish glance from her hand- 
some black eyes. 

^Yes, of course I will. You have only to 
wait here ; I wiU come back to you as soon a^ 
I can.' 

He walked quickly away, and proceeded to 
join his companions on board the boat, smiling 
all over his handsome bronzed Italian face, as, 
with a man's natural vanity, he thought what 
an easy conquest he had found in the pretty 
Frenchwoman who made his acquaintance a 
few days previous, and at what an easy price 
he had purchased several private interviews, 
enchanting enough quite to turn his Southern 
head. Best of all, to remember that if he 
complied with her latest request he was pro- 
mised another interview likely to prove more 
charming even than those which had gone 
before. Such a simple request to fulfil — 
merely to find out among the female passen- 
gers a woman named Margaret Strong, and 
show her to his enchantress. In case Margaret 
Strong was at a loss in regard to an inn, him- 
self to recommend to her the neat, quiet place 
where his new acquaintance was stopping. 

VOL. ra. 7 
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The Parisian had less than half an hour to 
wait, and the officer performed his errand well^ 
When he passed her he was accompanying a 
veiled woman, and with mnch loud talking 
and many gestures confided her to the care 
of one of the servants of the hotel. 

Just then he seemed for the first time ta 
perceive his female acquaintance, and said, in 
broken French, — 

^Hold^ here is madame! She is stopping 
at the hotel. I am sure she wiQ show you 
the way ; it is quite near.' 

* Crood-moming, Signor Martini/ said the 
Frenchwoman. 

He lifted his cap and explained, — 

* This lady asked me the name of an inn — 
a quiet one — I recommended the Aquila Nera 
— it is there that you are stopping, madame ? ' 

* Certainly; I am going to the house now 
if madame likes to walk — ^it is not far.' 

* Thanks,' the traveller said, in a tone of 
relief; * I shall he so glad ; I am English, and 
speak very little French ! ' 

'How fortunate that I can talk your lan- 
guage tolerably,' returned the Frenchwoman. 
* I will show you the way ; but your luggage — 
les hagageSj Monsieur Martini ! ' 

* I have promised madame to see them up 
to the hotel myself,' he answered, with a quick, 
meaning smile. 
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* You are very good — ^very good/ the new- 
comer said, in her hesitating French. *! 
cannot thank either of you enough £or your 
goodness.' 

^You do not seem strong/ observed the 
Frenchwoman ; ' will you take my arm ? ' 

^ I have been terribly sea-sick, that is all/ 
she replied. 

They walked toward the hotel; with the 
usual volubility of her nation, the French- 
woman, before they reached there, managed 
to explain that she had arrived v^y lately at 
Brindisi — ^had come so far with certain demoi- 
selles — she herself was under-mistrees in a 
school in Paris — ^had been sent to give the 
young ladies up to their parents. 

By the time they got to the hotel and a 
room had been found for the stranger, she 
had added the information that on the next 
morning she proposed to set out on her return 
journey. 

' To Paris ? ' asked the new-comer. 

* Oh, yes.' 

* I am going there, too,' she said. 

* Ah, just heaven ! How pleasant for me if 
madame chose to make the journey at the 
same time — ^it is horrible being alone ! ' 

* I should like it, I am sure,' she said, wearily. 
* I wonder if I could have some tea, I am so 
tired.' 
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She had taken off her bonnet and veil, and 
was sitting by the window. 

*0f course; I will order it myself,* the 
Frenchwoman answered. ' ^Your trunk will 
come in a few minutes. I shall not weary 
you any longer ; the tahle d'hote is at six ' 

* I shall not go down,' the other interrupted, 
quickly; then added, 'I can only take some 
tea ; I am still dizzy and sick.' 

* No wonder 1 I die ten thousand times 
during a sea- voyage— oh, mon DieUy a hundred 
thousand times 1 ' cried madame. * I go ; I 
will stop at your door later, if you permit, to 
inquire how you find yourself.' 

* You are very kind ! ' 

^ Kind to myself ! I am alone, and, French- 
woman-like, I detest that,' laughed she. ^ My 
name is Madame Eoland; I told you how I 
came to be here.' 

* And my name is Strong — Margaret Strong.' 

* Ah, the English names are so difl&cult ! no 
matter, I shall remember. Au revoirl Be- 
hold! ' as she opened the door, ^here is your 
luggage.' 

The custom-house ofl&cer had been suffi- 
ciently attentive to come himself to the 
house; he certainly was a most obliging 
man! 

Several times before night Madame Eoland 
was kind enough to go to her new acquaint- 
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ance's chamber to see how she was getting 
on, and was so chatty and cheerful, without 
being intrusive, that Margaret Strong found a 
certain sense of security in the thought of her 
companionship on the journey. 

She was such a frank, open-hearted body, 
that one could no more have mistrusted her 
than one could a child. She was in for the 
last time after the tahle-d^hSte dinner. On 
her own responsibihty she had ordered a waiter 
to send up a wing of a chicken and a glass of 
wine for Mrs. Strong, and the traveller confessed 
that, though she had not believed she could eat, 
she felt much better since her meal, and the 
sickness and dizziness had completely passed. 

^ Bravo ! ' cried madame, with her gay 
laugh. *I shall begin to consider myself a 
capital doctor. Now I am going ; I have an 
errand to one of the great hotels ; a grand 
family is stopping there, and Madame de 
Montadour — ^that is the hiead of the school 
— (Eue de Chaillot, 37, Paris), gave me a 
commission to them; if I do not persuade 
them to send their daughters to the school 
next winter, I shall never be forgiven! So, 
adieu ; I will call you in the morning, if you 
think you will be able to set out. I would 
wait, if I could, for the pleasure of your com- 
pany,, but I am a slave, an under-mistress,' 
and she laughed again. 
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*I shall be quite able,' Margaret Strong said. 
* At what hour do we go ? ' 

* Eleven o'clock ; you will have time for a 
good night's rest.' 

So, after many more pretty speeehes on 
madame's part, they separated, and, an hour 
later, madame was down by the sea walking 
with handsome Signor Martini. 

Madame never forgot promises, especially 
where a fine, stalwart young fellow of nine- 
and-twenty was concerned. 

And Margaret Strong prepared for bed with 
a feeHng of rest and security such as had not 
visited her during her whole voyage. 

* I could almost think I might dare ask God 
to help me,' she said once, half aloud. Then 
she began to shiver and shake, and, at last, 
sank on her knees by the bed. She uttered 
no words; her lips did not even move; but 
maybe the angels, who could read her thoughts, 
were able to interpret the haJf-frightened prayer 
— of mingled penitence and thanksgiving — 
which welled up in the depthls of hej weary 

fiiOUl. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

A HOPELESS QUEST. 

Mbs. Mobsisok and Hilda had been for som6 
weeks comfortably established out at Mont- 
motenci. Flower still remained their gaest, 
and Mr. Bentley was with them. Lascelles 
had been over in England on some business of 
his own, but had returned, and was stopping 
in Paris. 

An apartment he possessed there on lease 
had been the address sent to Seaforth as the 
-place to which Mary Hope was to go on her 
arrival. 

The weeks of anxious waiting were almost 
over at last. One morning, while Bentley was 
sitting with Lascelles, the latter received 
tidings that the Suez steamer had been tele- 
graphed as airived at Brindisi. 

Lascelles wrote at once to Madelaine. It 
had been agreed between them that he should 
do so. She would then go up to Paris, but 
until that time she had no mind to leave the 
seclusion and security of her retreat near 
Chambery. 
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Two days passed — ample time for Mary 
Hope to have made the journey from Brin- 
disi. She might be expected now by the first 
through train. 

Pietro brought Lascelles a message from 
Madelaine, giving him her address. She had 
taken a furnished house out on the road to 
Passy. Pietro said his mistress was well, but he 
brought no permission to Lascelles to seek her^ 
and he refrained from so doing. At least, very 
soon now — perhaps in a few hours — ^he should 
be able to go to her house accompanied by Mary 
Hope, from whose arrival he expected so much. 

The time when she might be looked for 
came — ^passed. There was no news of her. 
They waited another day; then Lascelles's 
bankers telegraphed to an agent at Brindisi 
to learn whether a person named Margaret 
Strong had been . among the passengers by 
the Suez steamer. In case she had, he was 
to discover if she was still in the town, or, if 
no|, in what direction she had gone. An 
answer arrived in due course. The lady in- 
quired for was in Brindisi, The name of the 
hotel was given. She was quite ill — ^not able 
to bear a journey* 

Lascelles determined to set out at once- 
He could take letters from Miss Flower and 
Bentley, which would convince Mary that she 
ncdght trust him implicitly. 
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He saw Madelaine for a few moments before 
his departure ; she thanked him for going, but 
he perceived that even the tidings that this 
woman was so near inspired her with no hope. 
He could see that she tried to restrain any 
exhibition of the feehng, through fear of pain- 
ing him or seeming ungrateful ; but he saw it, 
and the consciousness sent him away with a 
sensation of discouragement which was not a 
pleasant companion for the wearisome journey 
he had before him. 

Two days and nights of ceaseless travelling 
— Brindisi, at last. 

It was late in the afternoon when he reached 
there ; he drove at once to the hotel which 
the agent had named. Even before securing 
a room and lying down to rest, he made sure 
that Mrs. Strong was in the house. She was 
better, the waiter said, and talked of going 
away before long. 

Early in the evening, he sent a message to her 
room, simply saying that a gentleman wished 
to see her who came from her friends in Paris. 
Presently the waiter returned to say that Mrs.* 
Strong found herself more suflfering than usual 
and had gone to bed. She would see the 
gentleman the next morning, at eleven o'clock. 

Tired as he was, Lascelles could not sleep ; 
his thoughts were too busy with Madelaine 
Jastram and the change in her destiny which 
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he believed so close at hand. He had forgot- 
ten the sort of absurd presentiment that had 
disturbed him when he left Paris. A change 
was near — a light to be thrown upon the awful 
mystery which had so long involved her. 
And after that ? Ah, he could not help but 
hope! could not believe she was wholly 
indifferent to him ! This earnest, engrossing 
love, which had swallowed every lesser emo- 
tion and aim, could not be entirely wasted! 
And, even while telling himself that it was 
not yet time to indulge in such reflections, 
he spent the long hours till daylight dreaming 
of that future which was to make amends to 
Madelaine for all she had suffered, which was 
to round his own life into perfection. 

He was up and out v^y early. The morn- 
ing seemed endlras; twenty times he told 
himself that eleven o'clock would never come; 
but it did at last, and he returned to the 
hotel. His friend the waiter, who had taken 
his message to Mrs. Strong on the previous 
night, was only too happy to serve him again; 
in fact, he had already announced his opinion 
to his ladylove, one of the younger chamber- 
maids, that, if the gentleman was not a prince, 
he deserved to be. 

He came ba(3k to LasceUes to say that Mrs. 
Strong was not yet able to receive him, but 
Miss Lessing would do so. 
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^ Miss Lessing ? ' repeated Lascelles, in 
wonder. 

^ Yes ; the demoiselle who is with madame,' 
was the waiter's explanation. 

Lascelles hurried up the stairs. The waiter 
threw open the door of a small, stuffy naloUy 
«nd he found hiTnself in the presence of a 
middle-aged female with a ha^'s bill for a 
»)se, on the bridge of which a pair of blue 
spectacles were perched* She wore a dress 
much too short, and he could have sworn to 
hear being a German even without the marked 
Teutonic accent with which she said, in 
English, — 

* Will you walk in, sir ? Mrs. Strong desired 
me to receive you and ezpress her regrets at 
being obliged to make you wait. You come from 
her nephew — Mr. Howard Strong — ^I suppose ? ' 

Lascelles stared at her in blank amaz^nent 
aad horrcxr. Nephew ? — ^what did the creature 
mean? — was there some horrible blunder after 
aJll? 

* I have news for her from Mr. Bentley,' he 
said, trying still to believe that the matter 
would be cleared up. 

It was the blue-spectacled female's turn 
now to look astonished, and she performed the 
duty with energy. 

' Never did hear the naane in my life,' said 
fthe, in a tone of suspicion. 
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'And Miss Flower/ he added. 

She pulled off her blue spectacles and peered 
at him with her weak, watery gray eyes. 

' I do not know what you mean by talking 
of flowers/ she said, half angrily, half as if 
she began to suspect him of being mad. 

^'Does she not come from Mr. Seaforth ? ' he 
cried, desperately. 

* Seaforth — Seaforth ! She comes from 
India ! ' shouted the old maid, getting the 
table between herseK and the visitor. She 
was quite convinced now that he was mad; 
and indeed the wild, fixed glare of his horrified 
eyes was enough to give her an excuse for her 
belief. 

' India ! ' he exclaimed, in a voice whicli 
roused his listener's fears to a higher pitch 
' India ! ' 

* Go away ! ' she cried. * There is some 
mistake ! We know not your Bentleys and 
your Flowers ! Go, or I shall ring the bell.' 

She made so much noise that the door of an 
inner room opened and an old woman in a 
nightcap and flannel bed-gown put out her 
head, exclaiming, — 

' Petronella, what on earth is the matter ? ' 

* There she is ! ' cried the frightened little 
German female. *This is Mrs. Strong — ^she 
shall speak for herself. ' 

The apparition in the doorway was at least 
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five-and-sixty if a day. Lasoelles stood in- 
capable of movement or thought for an instant 
under the rush of pain and trouble which the 
certainty of his error brought. 

The German spinster dashed up to her 
friend, whispering, loud enough for him to 
hear, — 

* The man is mad, or a robber and an as- 
sassin ; send him away 1 send him away ! ' 

* Don't be a fool, Petronella ! ' retorted the 
old woman. * Sir,' she continued, turning 
toward Lascelles, * there must be some 
mistake.' 

* I fear so,' he answered, making a grasp 
at his wits. * I am in search of a Margaret 
Strong who came from Australia — ^reached 
here by the Suez steamer.' 

'There was a person on board with the 
same name as mine,' said the old woman. 
* Petronella, will you hold your tongue ? ' (for 
the little German had begun to skip and 
gasp) * I remember being told so — she was ill, 
and never left her cabin after we took the 
steamer.' 

' W6 know nothing about her 1 ' shrieked 
the German, and added, in her own language : 
^ Why don't you send him away ? I know he 
is mad ! He will dance at us in a moment, or 
break the looking-glass or something ; send 
him away 1 ' 
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Lascelles could not help smiling, agitated 
as he was^ and the old womaoi burst out 
laughing. 

*Pray don't mind Petronella,' she said; 
^ she's an idiot — ^worsa than ever since she has 
been in India. I am sorry I can give you no 
information — I never saw the person you 
speak of.' 

^ Never — ^never 1 ' howled Petronella. ' Oh 
— oh ! ' This last a shriek, accompanied by a 
bound. 

Lascelles had moved; she was thoroughly 
convinced he was going to dance at them. 

^ I have to beg you ten thousand pardons, 
madame, for disturbing you,' Lascelles said 
to the old woman. 

* Not a bit — it's no matter — don't mention 
it,' she answered, in her abrupt way. 

* Not mention it ! ' cried Petronella. * I 
should think he could do no less ! I'll com- 
plain of that waiter — ^showing m if men into 
lone women's rooms ! What a country ! One 
might know one was in Italy just by such 
conduct.' 

The old woman suddenly rushed into a 
fury. 

*You German donkey — you ridiculQUS 
Prussian two-headed pig — ^hold your tongue, 
or I'U shake you ! ' she exclaimed. 

^ Oh, oh ! ' sobbed Petronella, bursting into 
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teaxs. ^ That's the way she speaks to her first 
husband's second cousin. Oh, oh ! ' 

* I wish he was alive, just to pull your hair 
— ^I know he would ! ' cried the old woman, 
beginning to laugh a^ain. 

'AUow me once more to apologize/ began 
LaBceUes. 

^ No need, no need ! ' returned the old 
woman, briskly. 

* There is — ^he shall — ^I insist — ^I'll go to 
law if he doesn't ! ' snapped Petronella, stamp- 
ing her foot. ' He's a murderer, I know he 
is ! He's the man I read about in the news- 
paper just before we left Bombay.' 

* Who was hanged six months ago — ^I dare 
say he is ! ' said the old woman. ' I have no 
doubt, sir, you can hear of my namesake at 
some of the hotels.' 

^If he's going rushing about into all the 
ladies' rooms under that pretence,' cried the 
German dragon, ^ I hope he will get what he 
deserves, and that is a sound thrashing.' 

* You're a fool, Petronella ! You're an 
ass ! ' shouted the old woman. 

^ I'm nothing of the sort ! ' howled the 
other. ^ I am a physiognomist, and I tell 
you,that man is a ' 

But the old woman pushed Petronella back 
into the bedroom before she could finish her 
sentence, and LasceUes beat a hasty retreat. 
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^ The first person he met as he descended the 
stairs was the brisk little waiter, and as soon 
as the man learned that there had been a 
mistake, he burst into a voluble recital of the 
odd doings of Mademoiselle Lessing, who was 
evidently considered in the house as mad as 
she had thought Lascelles. But Julian was 
in no mood to hear the account, which, at 
another time, coming close upon the absurd 
scene he had passed through, would have 
tickled his sense of humour immensely. 

He could not lose an instant in his effort to 
track Mary Hope. The first thing was to 
drive about to the different hotels. He 
thought once of applying to the police ; but 
a second's refiection reminded him that he 
should only hinder the search by employing 
such means, nor was it worth while to rouse 
any wonder in the mind of his banker's agent 
by going to him for help in his diflSiculty. 

Of course, the hotel where he obtained any 
information was the very last he visited. At 
length he did arrive at the Aquila Nera, but 
the house was in a great commotion. The 
steamer for Alexandria was just ready to sail 
— ^the hotel was filled with people who were 
going in her— every avaflable soul in the 
caravanseraj from master down to the crooked 
little Italian who lived under the back stairs 
in company with a large, well-grown family 
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of scorpions and all the nightly boots of the 
establishment, were either too busy making 
out bills, receiving money, answering bells, or 
being abused by impatient travellers, to pay 
any heed to a person who had no other claim 
upon their notice than that of simply asking a 
question. 

The utter impossibiHty of persuading, com- 
manding or buying attention for the next hour 
brought Lascelles back to a consciousness of 
certain needs common to humanity. It was 
four o'clock, and he had not eaten a morsel 
all day. He had drunk a cup of coffee on 
rising ; smoked more cigars than was wise ; 
but that had been the extent of the nutriment 
he had offered his inner man. 

He made his way into the restaurant con- 
nected with the hotel — ^I use the words * made 
his way ' advisedly, for if it has ever happened 
to you to find yourseK at the Aquila Nera (if 
you are a prince or a shoddy American yon 
have never been there) just at the time that a 
Suez or Alexandria steamer sails or comes in, 
you will appreciate the peculiar form of speech 
upon which I insist. 

He managed to get some breakfast after an 
unconscionable period of waiting. When he 
had finished his meal he still sat there ; his 
thoughts had wandered away from the busi- 
ness he had in hand. He was thinking of 
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Madelaine Jastram ; dreaming almost as 
iprildly as he had done during the past night 
of the possibilities which the future might 
hold in store. 

• The consciousness that he was thus dream- 
' ing at length roused him to the feet that he 
was losing time. He glanced up to see if 
there was a waiter within call. Just then he 
saw a man passing his table whose uniform 
showed him to be one of the custom-officers. 
This very man might be able to tell him what 
he wanted to know. There chanced to be no 
empty table near. The yoimg officer was 
looking about — ^he seemed tired, and had 
evidently come with the hope of dining. 

Lascelles addressed him in Italian : * I have 
dined ; this table is quite at your service.' 

The man thanked him respectfully, seated 
Mmself at the opposite side, and thumped 
vigorously till one of the busy waiters found it 
impossible to pretend any longer to be deaf. 

The official commanded his dinner, and Las- 
celles ordered a bottle of wine. The bottle 
came before the stranger's soup ; Lascelles 
offered him a glass, which was not refused. 
They talked of the steamer just going out, of 
the weather, of the stupidity of Brindisi. By 
the time the handsome custom-house officer 
had finished his repast, he had drunk the larger 
portion of the bottle of wine, and was in a mood 
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such as ought to overtake a man towards the 
close of dinner — ^genial and benevolent. 

At last LasceUes broached the subject which 
was occupying his thoughts. The man under- 
stood at once ; he had been on duty the day 
the steamer came in; he had seen Margaret 
Strong : it was he, indeed, who had shown her 
to the hotel — ^the very hotel in which they 
were at present sitting. 

A few judicious questions brought out the 
fact that it was the little Frenchwoman who 
had asked him to be kind to the new-comer. 
The handsome young fellow could not resist 
laughing as he mentioned her name ; prince or 
peasant, vanity is common to the whole mas- 
culine race. 

Lascelles ordered coffee and cura9oa. The 
custom-house officer had finished his duties 
for the day, and was quite ready to be treated 
to any extent the stranger might please, being 
a young man with a weakness for good things 
of divers kinds. 

He told Lascelles the story of his acquaint- 
ance without hesitation, and with an entire 
frankness which females fond of flirtation 
would do well to remember is a general 
attribute of Italians, whatever their class, 
in such matters. He was just as ready 
to tell whatever he could in regard to the 
Frenchwoman's English acquaintance, only, 
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of course, not interested in her. The descrip* 
tion he gave answered to what Lascelles ex- 
pected Mary Hope to be like — ^to the little 
pencil-sketch Seaforth had made of her and 
inclosed in his letter to Miss Flower. 

That sketch was in Lascelles's card-case now ; 
he drew it out and showed it to his companion. 

* That is the English lady,' Martini said ; 
* that is Margherita Strong-a ! ' For the life 
of him, he could not pronounce the name in 
its unfinished Anglo-Saxon bluntness; every 
time he spoke it, he could not avoid adding 
a softening Italian a or o to the harsh g which 
grated on his Southern ears. 

Then he carried the conversation back to 
madame. It was not to be wondered at — 
quiet Margherita was unimportant in his eyes. 
He went over the history again with great 
unction. Madame had made his acquaintance 
while walking on the pier; she had slipped 
just as she was passing him for the third time, 
and he kept her from falling ; so they were 
good friends at once — ecco I And he laughed 
heartily, showing two rows of faultless white 
teeth, whHe his great eyes danced with fim. 
He had helped her into a cafi — she was faint, 
she thought she had sprained her ankle. It 
was a glorious ankle, and luckily it was not in- 
jured in the least. 

It only needed to look at him as he described 
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the scene to be certain that, from the moment 
she contrived to make his acquaintance, till she 
departed, the handsome animal had been her 
willing slave. 

Bat at the end of all the talk, Lascelles had 
only learned one important fact— important, as 
it was disquieting. The woman, calling her- 
self Margaret Strong, had left Brindisi the day 
after the steamer arrived, in company with this 
stranger, who had evidently been in the town 
awaiting the boat, and expecting to find the 
fugitive on board. 

Up to the close, madame had been friendly 
witti the handsome fellow who had so inno- 
cently aided her ; but she had committed the 
folly — considering he was an Italian — of de- 
ceiving him. She had led him to suppose she 
was going to Florence : he had gone to the 
station to see her for the last time, and learned 
that she had departed with her companion 
several hours before by the train for Paris. 

It was not difficult to perceive that Lascelles 
was greatly troubled by the termination of his 
story, and vitally interested in learning the 
whereabouts of this Margaret Strong. The 
Italian had still one scrap of information to 
afford, but he meant to sell that; and he 
managed the business adroitly enough. 

He had picked up, on the floor of Mary 
Hope's room, the card which her new friend 
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had giyen her, and concealed it in his pocket. 
Before the two men parted, this card was in 
Lascellefi's possession, and a fine penny he paid 
for its production. 

The card bore this engraved inscription : 

* Madame Eoland, 

Sous-maitresse du Pensionnat Sainte Qotilde, 

37, Eue de Chaillot, Paris.' 

* I have a special reason for wishing to be 
certain that Margaret Strong took the train to 
Paris,' he said. 

* But it is so easy to prove it,' returned the 
man, * if the signer will come with me to the 
station ! ' 

* What time does the evening train leave ? * 

* At half-past six.' 

* And it is now four. Are you busy ? ' 

* I have nothing to do until night.' 

* Will you meet me here at five o'clock ? ^ 
Lascelles asked. * I have several things to 
do, then we can go up to the station together.' 

The Frenchwoman's handsome young friend 
was quite willing to promise, convinced from 
the remuneration the stranger had already 
slipped into his hand that he would be weR 
rewarded for taking any amonnt of trouble. 

They separated. Lascelles went first to the 
bureau of the hotel, found, on looking over the 
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TLsitors'-book, the names of the two womeDp 
verified the date of their departure ; in short, 
proved the truth of what the man related so 
far as the arrival and departure were eoa- 
cemed. 

The whole matter, with each step, had <»ly 
become involved in a mystery more complete. 
He could have clung to the idea that thk 
lightly-conducted Parisian had fallen in by 
chance with the woman of whom he was in 
search, had it not been for the revelations of 
Giulio Martini. But his language was cleair 
and distinct : madame had asked him to dis- 
cover if a person named Margaret Strong was 
on board, to point out to her the owner of that 
name, and he, anxious to please his fascinating 
new acquaintance, had aided her. The whole 
matter looked blaioker and blacker the more 
Lascelles studied it. 

Into whose hands Itad Mary Hope fallen? 
Had her flight from Melbourne been discovered 
by the madhouse doctor? Had a telegram 
warned some accomplice in Europe? This 
might possibly be, but the most reasonable 
solution to the mystery was one fraught with 
deeper cause for alarm. 

Bolton Wargrave had been warned of Mary 
Hope's escape, and had taken means to insure 
her capture. Lascelles cursed his own loHy 
in not having obeyed the inspiration which 
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impelled I^ityi to go to Brindisi in time to meet 
the steamer from Suez. 

Madelaine's offc-repeated warning came back 
to his mind : 

* I tell you there is no hope, no way ! I am 
past hope, past help ; let it alone.' 

Even now he did not construe these words 
into a confession ; he had never more devoutly 
believed in her innocence than in this dark 
hdur. But he understood as he had never 
before done the feeling which inspired her 
words. She was past help, outside the pale of 
hope! The powers here and beyond were 
against her ! She must live and die without 
a reversion of the sentence which had been 
pronounced in her condemnation ! Madelaine's 
thoughts haunting him as tenaciously as if 
Madelaine's voice uttered them in his ear ! 
The idea was too horrible ; its pain too mad- 
dening ; he could not support it. He hurried 
away from those poignant reflections as if they 
had been visible presences warning him of the 
usetessness of his efforts, mocking him with 
the conviction of his own powerlessness. 

He was glad to remember anything which 
called for the necessity of action. Mr. Bentley 
would be expecting a telegraphic despatch. 
The understanding had been that, in any case, 
he was to send a message. 

This duty performed, he went in search of 
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the Italian, and they drove together to the 
station. 

The information in regard to the departure 
of the two females which the custom-house 
officer had given was verified by an official at 
the station, save in one particular — ^the French- 
woman had only taken tickets as far as Lyons. 

Lascelles set out that night ; reached Lyons 
in due course ; but there his inquiries met 
with no success, and, after a useless, aggra- 
vating delay of hours, he pursued his journey 
with such fortitude as he could find under 
the certainty that he had lost all trace of 
Mary Hope. 
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CHAPTEE Vni. 

A TASTE OF IMPROPBIETT. 

Wednesday morning Mr. Bentlej went into 
Paris, and hastened to Lascelles's apartment 
in the hope of receiving some message that 
shonld relieve the anxiety under which he 
laboured. Lascelles's belief that Mary Hope's 
discovery was not only to put an end to the 
plot devised by Bolton Wargrave and his con- 
federates, but also to throw some light across 
the darkness wherein Madelaine Jastram had 
struggled so many years, had ended by infect- 
ing the old lawyer with a thousand wild fancies 
even where madame was concerned, in spite 
of the beliefs which had so long been cer- 
tainties to him. 

Lascelles had left his man behind, so his 
rooms were in order, and Jerome had received 
commands to make Mr. Bentley as comfort- 
able when he came as if the place belonged to 
him. It had been arranged that the lawyer 
was to go there each day ; partly on the chance 
of Mary Hope's arrival, partly to receive with 
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the least delay any news that Lascelles might 
have to send. 

The feminine element of the little house- 
hold out at Montmorenci always knew where 
he could be found in case of need, for Bentley 
had grown so morbidly anxious that whenever 
he left them he took such numerous precau- 
tions, that Hilda laughed unmercifully at his 
care. 

This morning there was the same answer 
as usual from Julian's man. No letters had- 
come; no person had inquired either for his 
master or his master's Mend. 

The lawyer was too dispirited even to seek 
this club or essay any other distraction pleasing 
to the masculine mind. Old Jerome saw that 
the guest was greatly disturbed in his mind, 
and sought to offer such consolation as might 
he within his power. He arranged a capital 
Uttle breakfast without leave or license, and 
when it was ready opened the doors between 
the salon and dining-room, saying, simply,— 

* Monsieur is served.' 

A breakfast to which Jerome felt his charge 
would be more or less than human if he failed 
to do justice. A marvellous jpZa^ of fish ; some 
cutlets with a wonderful sauce; a bottle of 
Chateau Margaux, that would have put life 
into a corpse, and a cup of coflfee after, which 
would have roused a skeleton into good spirits. 
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'I had no idea I was hungry,' Mr. Bentley 
said. *Upon my word, Jerome, you have a 
most unheard-of genius for giving one an 
appetite ! ' 

Jerome smiled loftily, and was content. He 
meant to he complimentary, and not disre- 
spectful, when he pronounced Mr. Bentley the 
sole Englishman he had ever encountered who 
could thoroughly appreciate an effort to please. 

While the lawyer was smoking his cigar, 
Jerome appeared again, bringing the long- 
expected telegram. Bentley tore it open and 
read : ^ Shall be in Paris to-night.' 

The despatch was dated at Lyons. What 
was he doing there ? New perplexity — afresh 
cause for anxiety ! 

One thing was certain — ^he would return 
by evening. That was the sole comfortable 
thought, and it was a comfort. Eock of 
granite, as people considered the old lawyer, 
he absolutely longed for some one to share his 
teoubles. 

Once he positively had an inclination to 
seek Madelaine Jastram, but rejected this 
idea as too nonsensical and weak. It was a 
little consolation to tell Jerome he might 
expect his master that night, and then he 
grew more gloomy than ever as he reflected 
that after all Lascelles could only bring the 
certainty of failure with his coming. 
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Finally he did rouse himself and go out to 
his club, but the people he met were a weari- 
ness ; the newspapers a drug ; the gay crowds 
on the boulevards a nuisance. So he went 
back to Lascelles's rooms, and sat down to 
write some letters. 

Presently he heard a ring at the bell, and 
Miss Flower's voice in parley with Jerome. 

With her usual heedlessness, Mrs. Morrison 
discovered, after Mr. Bentley's departure, that* 
she had forgotten to give him a commission 
which must be fulfOled. The matter was 
not of the slightest consequence, but Katey 
declared that she should die if it were not 
attended to ; so of course Flower volunteered 
to go into Paris— a journey which she was 
never averse to making. 

Just as the spinster was ready to set out, a 
packet of letters arrived at the house for Mr. 
Bentley, and Hilda, always as thoughtful as 
Katey was careless, begged Miss Flower to 
take them herself to Lascelles's lodgings. 

Whatever she had to do. Flower delighted 
in being mysterious over its doing. She drove 
from the station to the Eue Royal. The con- 
cierge informed her that Mr. Bentley was in 
the house. 

Flower could perfectly well have intrusted 
the man with the letters, but that would no 
more have satisfied her peculiar disposition 
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than it would a jackdaw to eat a lump of 
sugar honestly when he could have the bliss 
of stealing it and nibbling the sweet moisel 
surreptitiously in some out-of-the-way comer. 

Flower shrouded her face in her veil as she 
left the carriage, and hurried up-stairs with as 
much precipitation as if her life or her reputa- 
tion depended on her not being seen. She 
rang the beU loudly enough to have wakened 
the dead, and when Jerome appeared, asked if 
Mr. Bentley were there as anxiously as though 
the porter had not just given her the desired 
information. 

* I must see him,' said Flower, breathlessly, 
when Jerome answered her question in the 
afi&rmative. ' I must see him at once ! Go 
tell him there is a lady here,' and she buried 
her face more closely in her veil, choosing to 
be beautifully oblivious of the fact that Jerome 
had seen her scores of times, and knew her 
name as well as he did his own. She felt that 
there was a deHghtM impropriety about visit- 
ing a solitary man, whatever his age, in a 
bachelor apartment, so would not have been 
deprived on any account of rendering the 
business secret and dark. * Quick, quick ! ' 
moaned Flower. 

Jerome offered no remark whatever, and, to 
her disappointment, neither looked surprised 
nor sly. Poor Flower would have been. in a 
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teirible stote of mind had she known that his 
Gallic creed considered that her years gave her 
the right to go where she pleased without running 
the least risk of having her reputation hurt ! 

He was turning to comply with her plead- 
ing command, when Mr. Bentley appeared in 
the ante-room, calling, — 

^ Nothing the matter at the house, Miss 
Flower?' 

* No, no ! I wished to see you ! I have 
letters for you,' faltered the Blossom, deeming 
it proper to pant and hesitate. ^ I thought it 
right to give them into your own hands ; it — 
it is unusual — ^to come, you know, to — ^to— 
but I am sure you will appreciate my motive ; 
one can never be too careful, especially in 
these days of plots and snares ! ' 

She shook her head till her bonnet fell off, 
and Jerome, hugely diverted by her insanities, 
expected to see her multitudinous braids and 
curls fly to the other end of the room. 

* Pray come in and sit down,' said Bentley, 
too much accustomed to her peculiarities to 
to be disturbed, now that he had learned that 
all was weU at Montmorenci. 

* I would — ^I am tired — but, dear me, it will 
look so odd ! ' simpered Flower. 

* Nonsense ! odd ! an old chap like me ! ' 
retorted Bentley. * I am sure we sit alone 
often enough out at Montmorenci.' 
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*But that is diflferent, you see/ sighed 
Flower. 

* No, I can't see it ! Well, if you will not 
come in, 1 shall ask you for my letters. What 
a shame you had to climh the stairs ! ' 

* Not at all — I preferred to ; only I climbed 
too fast.' And Flower put her hand to her 
heart — ^it being a mania of hers that the said 
organ was hopelessly diseased — Hilda said 
from overuse. * I — I really think I will go in 
and rest for a moment.' 

* That's sensible,' replied Mr. Bentley, 
ready to shake her in order to get his letters, 
but perfectly aware that he could only receive 
them in Flower's own time and way. He 
moved aside for her to pass, adding, im- 
patiently, * Come in — ^pray come in ! ' 

Flower entered the salon^ and sank by in- 
stinct into the easiest chair in the whole 
room. 

* Trust unmarried men for making them- 
selves comfortable ! You are sad creatures, 
one and all I ' giggled Flower. 

* Of course we are,' returned Bentley, trying 
to keep his temper, * especially such dangerous 
young chaps as I. But I think you said you 
had some letters for me ? ' 

Flower perceived that she was rather over- 
doing her role^ so she took the letters from 
her reticule and laid them on the table. 
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* One — ^two — ^three ! * said she. * Oh, how 
thirsty I am ! Do you think I might ask for 
a glass of water ? ' 

Jerome was just closing the door, so 
Bentley called, * Bring some sherry and soda, 
please..' Then, as he seized his letters, added, 
* Much hetter than water. Miss Flower ! The 
water in Paris is like most French things and 
people — not to he trusted ! * 

* Oh, you bad, satirical man 1 I vow, I am 
quite a&aid of you I ' cried Flower ; but he 
was deep in his correspondence and did not 
hear, and she stood enough in awe of him 
to be silent. Jerome's appearance with the 
desired beverage roused him. 

* I beg your pardon. Miss Flower,* he said ; 
'pray do not think me rude — I shall have 
finished presently.' 

* Don't mind me,' returned she. * It's very 
jolly to be here, just because I know I ought 
not.* 

Bentley mixed her a tumbler of sherry and 
seltzer, remembering not to put in too much 
of the latter liquid, and filled a glass for him- 
self. 

* Bead your letters,' said Flower, * else I 
shall go ! ' 

Bentley devoutly wished she would carry 
her threat into execution, but could not well 
say so ; and Jerome went out to grin by himp 
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self in the ante-room over the old maid's airtf 
and graces. 

Mr. Bentley returned to his correspondence ; 
Flower sat sipping her sherry and looking 
about the pretty room. The half-open doors 
showed the salle a manger on one side, the 
dressing and bed-chambers on the other — all 
making up as luxurious a nest as one could 
desire. Flower was conscious of wishing that 
she could be twenty-five again. 

She thought, for a change, she should like 
to be a young man and own just such an apart- 
ment. What she was thinking, that should 
have given rise to such a reflection, I cannot 
pretend to say, but I know this was the course 
her meditations took, so I set it down. 

Presently she glanced at Mr. Bentley. His 
face had changed — grown pale and troubled. 
Flower had meant to give utterance at least 
to a portion of her fancies, to be coquettish 
and talk rather precipitous nonsense, as a 
large glass of sherry always inclined her to 
do, but the desire left her when she looked at 
her companion. 

* You have bad news ! ' she cried, putting 
aside her affectations, and turning into a sen- 
sible middle-aged woman at once. 'Is it 
about — about Mary Hope ? * 

*No,' Bentley answered. Then he remem- 
bered that she could be trusted — she was a 
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fool only on certain sides ; and she had a 
sort of right to confidence after all she had 
done during the past weeks. 

He put the letter in her hands. She read 
it, and cried out, — 

* Oh, it has come at last ! * 

* At last ! ' repeated Mr. Bentley. 

Then, for a few instants, they sat silently 
staring at each other, and very gray and dis- 
mal both elderly faces showed. 

^ Have you thought what you will do ? ' 
Miss Flower asked, at length. 

* Nothing; I can do nothing yet,' he replied. 
* I expect Lascelles to-night ; there is always 
the possibility that he may bring news.' 

* God grant it ! ' sighed Flower. 

* I shall wait till he conies,' continued Mr. 
Bentley. * I may not be home till late. Just 
tell them I am going to stop and dine with 
Lascelles ; he is sure to come.' 

Flower rose; she knew that he wished to 
be alone, and she was too much troubled her- 
self to be either girHsh or sentimental in 
making her adieus. 

Mr. Bentley sat there till the shadows of 
twilight filled the apartment. Then Jerome 
entered with lamps, but did not disturb him 
by speaking. It was full an hour later before 
Bentley heard the bell; Lascelles had come 
at last. 
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The lawyer did not move, but, perhaps, 
never in his life had seconds appeared so long 
to him as those which were needed for Jerome 
to open the door and Lascelles to traverse the 
ante-chamber. 

He heard Lascelles address the man — ^his 
own name was mentioned ; but there was no 
strange voice, no woman's tones were audible. 
Mr. Bentley had h»lieved himself prepared for 
disappointment, yet, in spite of that, the cer- 
tainty fell like a sudden shock. 

Lascelles was in the room ; they were 
grasping each other's hands, uttering words 
of greeting, then Bentley said, — 

' She has not come I You did not find 
her?' 

* No ! Did you not receive my telegram ? ' 

* Yes ; from Lyons.' 

^ Then that from Brindisi missed. She left 
there with some Frenchwoman ; their tickets 
were only for Lyons, but I found out that they 
kept on in the train to Paris.' 

*Had left, with some woman — what 
woman ? ' 

^ A Madame Eoland ; a mistress in a school ; 
I have the address. I shall go there to- 
morrow morning.* 

* But they must have reached here days 
ago !' 

^ Yes, but she may have been ill,' Lascelles 
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said, wearily, sitting down, in a despondent 
way. 

* Come ! ' cried Bentley. * You are tired to 
death. Leave the whole business until you 
have had some dinner.' 

Lascelles went to his own room to get rid 
of the dust of travel. 
When he came back, he said, — 

* Dinner is on the table.* 

During the meal they talked of the little 
household out at Montmorenci — of a letter 
Bentley had received from the colonel — even 
the weather — and any other indifferent subject 
that would come up, in order to keep away 
&om the matter which filled both their 
minds. 

It was not until they had returned to the 
salon and were drinking their coffee, that 
Bentley spoke of the letters Miss Flower had 
brought him a few hours before. They had 
gone back to the subject of their thoughts. 

*I do not lose hope yet of finding her,* 
Lascelles said, suddenly; ^I cannot help 
helieving she may be ill.* 

^ This is what I received from Marvyn to- 
day,' returned Bentley, putting a letter into 
the other's hands. 

The attorney wrote that he knew Coleman 
and Bums were at last openly moving in the 
matter — ^he was expectiAg any day that Mr. 
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Cresson would receive a legal warning of the 
threatened suit. 

^ Well, after all/ Lascelles said, * the only 
odd part of the matter is their having waited 
so long.' 

' Yes ; but it seems at least a strange coin- 
cidence that they should be stirring just now 
— just when that woman has failed us.' 

' If she has,' Lascelles said. 

They were both glad to get away from the 
contemplation of that probability. 

*You have heard nothing from Madame 
Jastram ? ' he asked. 

^ No ; I was not likely to do so.' 

' Except that I saw her before I went away 
— gave her your address here. If she received 
news of any kind, she promised me to com- 
municate with you at once.' 

^ She has had none, probably.' 

They sat talking for some time longer, then 
Bentley remembered that if he wished to get 
back to Montmorenci that night he must 
delay no longer. 

Lascelles walked with him to the Place de 
la Concorde. They parted with an agree- 
ment to meet on the morrow, and Bentley 
took a cab and drove to the station. When 
he reached home, Hilda was waiting for him 
in the drawing-room. 

^ You dissipated man ! ' she said, gayly. 
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' If these kind of doings are to go on, I shall 
have to call you to an account.' 

< I am afraid it is late/ he replied, wearily. 
^ I dined with Lascelles, and we sat talking 
till I forgot the hour.' 

^ So he has come back at last ? ' 

* Yes — ^mved this evening.' 

* Whatever took him to Brindisi is more 
than I can imagine ! ' exclaimed Hilda. ^ At 
this time of year, too ! ' 

^Business, probably.' 

* Business ! The truth is,, you are aJl grow- 
ing terribly mysterious. I beUeve you are at 
some mischief. Even Flower haa taken to 
floating about as if she were thistle-down 
instead of a respectable blossom with a stalk. 
She went into Paris to-day, and was gone 
ever so long — ^much longer than the time 
needed for her commissions*' 

* Yes, she brought my letters— — ' 

* I know — I was obliged tjo remind hex and 
Katey of the dreadful impropriety of such 
proceedings,' laughed Hilda>. 

Bentley tried to join in her merriment, but 
it was not easy. She was in one of her 
gayest moods. Usually he was charmed to 
see her so, but to-night, though he smiled at 
her saUies and attempted to talk nonsense, it 
was plain that he found it difficult. Once or 
twice she caught his • eye fastened upon her 
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with an expression so grave and anxious that it 
troubled her. At last she said, — 

* You are not like yourself, parrain ! Is 
there anything the matter ? ' 

* I am tired, Puss — ^nothing worse.' 

* And I have been keeping you up by my 
chatter,' she said, rather remorsefully, as she 
rose and stood beside him. 

*You know I like it— only to-night I am 
somewhat stupid. Go to bed now, little one ! 
You must not lose all your roses before the 
colonel gets back.' 

His eyes followed her as she left the room, 
and the strangely anxious expression in them 
deepened. He sat there for a long time after 
she had gone, and at last Louis roused him to 
a sense of the impropriety of his conduct, by 
peeping in at the door and then uttering 
voluble excuses that he thought monsieur had 
retired. 

So Mr. Bentley went away to his own 
apartment, but it was hours before he got to 
bed, and hours still before he slept. 

But the next morning brought comfortable 
news, though not in regard to the matter 
uppermost in Mr. Bentley's mind. Late as it 
was when he retired to rest, the old lawyer 
was up in good season and went out into the 
garden. He had not been there long when he 
heard Hilda's voice calling him. 
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He saw her come bounding through the 
shrubberies, her face aglow with delight — 
such a picture of happiness that for an instant 
he felt inclined to be cross with her, as we all 
do when we are troubled and meet some 
person who appears light-hearted. But her 
first words almost made him forget his annoy- 
ances for a time. She was waving a letter 
above her head, and as soon as she reached 
him, cried out joyfully,— 

^A telegram from papa! Charles Seaforth 
and papa are coming soon! Is not that 
delightful news ? ' 

It was indeed, for Bentley knew that if 
pecuniary assistance could avail to set the 
iX)loners affairs straight, Charley would give 
it, whether Morrison pleased or not ; and the 
^dings proved that in some way matters were 
in course of satisfactory arrangement. 
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CHAPTER rX. 

IN THE TEMPLE OF MINEBYA. 

That morning, as early as could be considered 
decorous for anything masculine to intrude into 
a retreat sacred to a band of youthful vestals, 
Lascelles drove to No. 37, Eue de Chaillot. 

It was a large house, with an imposing en- 
trance, a stately concierge, and a garden at 
the back. Evidently a pensionnat on a grand 
scale ; no doubt favoured by the patronage of 
Americans and English, with extra charges for 
their special benefit. 

The ducal-looking concierge was at first very 
civil to Lascelles. An elegant young man 
who drove up in a stylish brougham was a 
visitor towards whom even this overpowering 
creature felt it no derogation of his dignity to 
unbend slightly. 

^ Monsieur wished to see Madame de Monta- 
dour?' 

Alas for Lascelles's claims to consideration ! 
They vanished like a puff of smoke when he 
was obliged to make answer that it was not 
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the august heaid of the establishment he had 
come to visit, but Madame Eoland. 

* Jja sous-maltresse ! ' returned the concierge, 
hissing the syllables till they seemed to possess 
double the quantity of s's to which they had 
any right, and freezing into a grandeur which 
was positively appalling. 

If he had been ducal before he was imperial 
now. He might have stood for a model of a 
Muscovite czar at the very least. 

* Yes, Madame Roland, the sous-mattresse^' 
Lascelles replied, seeming so little withered 
by the display of dignity, that it occurred to 
the czar it might, after all, be dangerous to 
carry stateliness too far. 

He waved his hand towards the staircase at 
the right, and even bowed — almost impercep- 
tibly, it is true — still he did bow as he said, in 
a voice deep enough for a church-organ, — 

* If monsieur will mount to the first-floor.' 
Then he pulled a bell, which rang some- 
where in the upper regions, and retreated into 
his own domain, a little afraid that he had 
erred in granting that last salute, but glancing, 
as he passed the outer doors, at the brougham 
,and high-stepping horse, endeavoured to hope 
he had not sinned against his own position in 
bestowing this mark of respect on the visitor, 
though he did ask for the under-mistress. 

Lascelles passed on up-stairs, smiling a Uttle 
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to himseK as lie remembered the handsome 
Italian's indiscreet revelations in regard to 
Madame Montadoor's. assistant. 

When he reached the landing au premier^ 
he found the doors into a vast ante-chamber 
open, and himself confronted by a second . 
lackey, scarcely less imposing than the czar 
from whom he had just escaped. 

^ Can I see Madame Eolahd ? ' Lascelles 
asked. 

The second lackey stiffened in his turn, but 
the request was repeated in a tone which, 
mild as it sounded, had the effect of making 
him recollect that Americans often managed 
things in an odd way, and he was sufficiently 
skilled and acute, this younger son of duke- 
looking creatures, to perceive at a glance that 
the visitor belonged to that race whose patron- 
age was so highly prized by the noble daughter 
of Minerva whom he condescended to call his 
mistress. 

So he showed Lascelles into a little recep* 
tion-room off the ante-chamber (still suffi- 
ciently on his guard to walk as if he had a poker 
down his back), and intimated that, if monsieur 
would produce a card, he should be gracious , 
enough to take it to the lady in question. 

Lascelles laid a card on the salver which 
was extended towards him, and the man dis- 
appeared with a slow and solemn step. 
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Presently he returned to announce that 
Madame Eoland would do herself the honour 
of seeing monsieur in five minutes ; she was 
just leaving classe. The truth was, madame 
and the august head of the establishment were 
conferring together. Madame Boland was a 
great favourite with the American girls (she 
had a weakness for bonbons, and they seduced 
her therewith to close an eye to their short- 
comings), and it was quite possible this un- 
known visitor came from some former pupil. 
He might be the herald of a new pensionnaire 
whom he wished particularly to recommend to 
the Boland's tender mercies. 

Madame de Montadour had every confidence 
in her Eoland, and was not in the least jealous 
of her influence. She knew very well that 
Boland's virtue was not proof against sweets, 
but she made amends by always being ready 
to betray the damsels after she had eaten the 
bonbons. 

Lascelles stood looking out of the window 
tiU he was roused by a voice, sajdng, — 

* I beg a thousand pardons for keeping mon- 
sieur waiting.' 

The door had opened in that noiseless 
fashion which only a schoolmistress bom to 
watch girls can ever attain. 

LasceUes turned quickly, and found himself 
in the presence of a comfortable, dumpy little 
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woman, older than he expected to see from 
the Italian's description, but whose attire 
showed that she stiU considered herself to 
possess claims to youth, and who smiled upon 
him in a benignant way, 

* I have the pleasure of seeing Madame 
Roland ? ' he asked. 

Of course ! If monsieur would be seated! 
She was desolated to have kept him waiting — 
but monsieur would excuse her, she was cer- 
tain ! Monsieur understood the rigidity of 
rules in an establishment like that — ^the neces- 
sary rigidity — -and madame laughed gaily and 
showed a dimple, rtill in a tolerable state of 
preservation, in her left cheek. 

^ I will only detain you a moment ' he 

began ; but madame burst into a little series of 
shrieks and ejaculations which prevented his 
uttering another word for several instants. 

Her time was quite at monsieur's disposal — 
quite. Madame de Montadour herself was in, 
if he would like to see her. 

^ Thanks — my errand is with you,* he found 
an opportunity to say at length. 

Ah, madame was flattered — charmed, but 
monsieur must sit — and she gave him the ex- 
ample ; and before he could articulate another 
syllable, she was deep in the glories of the 
school — ^had told him the number of pupils, 
the wonderful advantages enjoyed there, the 
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dozens of American demoiselles who had been 
educated within those walls. They were so 
beautiful, so full of esfprit and talent; the 
American pupils always — always — and mad- 
ame clasped her hands and rolled her eyes up 
to the ceiling — could not, in short, have done 
her duty of glorifying the establishment better 
had she known that its head was listening to 
every word she spoke— and very possibly she 
did know that such was the case. 

^ I am detaining you,' Lascelles said, affcer 
he had assured her that he was quite ready to 
believe this temple of learning the one place 
in the whole world where young women could 
be properly traiued and instructed. *I only 
wished to ask if you could give me the address 
of Margaret Strong ? ' 

* Marguerite Strong ? ' repeated madame, 
with a look of surprise, which, if feigned, cer- 
tainly did credit to her powers of acting. * Je 
ne connais pas ce nom Id I We have no 
Mademoiselle Strung here — ^have never had a 
pupil of that name. Strung — Strung I I 
think monsieur has made some error 1 ' Then 
she added, in English, * I sail sink you have 
meesteeken, saire.' 

That she was acting Lascelles felt on the 
instant convinced ; she overdid the business. 

' I am not speaking of one of your pupils, 
madame/ he said. 
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* Smeet — Sjones — Bi-chard-soon — but na 
Meess Strung ! ' parenthesized madame, wav- 
ing her hands and shaking her head. 

* The person I speak of is the one you met 
at Brindisi,' Lascelles said, firmly. * She left 
in your company by the morning train on the 
day after.' 

* No — ^no I * cried madame. * Ah, now I 
understand — que je suis bete I Strung — of 
course. Strung — ^I did not remember the name 
— a thousand paordons/ 

* Is she here ? ' he asked, quickly. 

* Yes — ^yes ; I go to call her — ^to be sure ! ' 
cried madame, rising with alacrity^ though 
she looked disappointed. 

It was evident the gentleman's visit held no 
hope where new pupils were concerned. 

* If you please. I am very anxious to see 
her. Has she been ill ? ' he added. 

* lU — mademoiselle ? No — no — oh, you 
mean — ah, yes — she was ill, I recollect. 
One instant, monsieur. I shall send for 
her.' 

She ran to the door — opened it — ^put her 
head out and gave some order to the servant 
who was waiting in the ante-room. 

Xiascelles heaved a sigh of relief. Their 
troubles were over at last; he had worried 
himself needlessly. 

* Was it your first Visit to Brindisi ? ^ he 
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asked, wisliing to be amiable now that his 
mind was at rest. 

'I never was there in my life,' she said. * I 
detest the travels.' 

^ Never there ? ' he repeated. * But ' 

* One little insfcant ! ' cried madame. * It is 
a mistake — ^you shall see — ^I have sent^-oh, 
she comes 1 ' 

The door opened, and madame called, — 
*Enter^ — enter, mademoiselle 1 It is yon 
whom monsieur desires to see — ^it is you who 
came from Brindisi.' 

And as she spoke, to Lascelles's horror, 
there entered the little German woman whom 
he had encountered in the Italian town. There 
she was ; blue spectacles, short petticoats and 
aU. 

* Here she is, monsieur — ^here is Made- 
moiselle Petronella ! ' cried madame, rubbing 
her hands. * It is the address of your relative 
that he wants, Petronella — of Madame 
Strong.' 

Before Lascelles could move, the German 
had torn off her spectacles — ^uttered one wild 
shriek of mingled terror and wrath — crushed 
up to madame, and was trying to pull her 
away. 

*He is mad!' she shouted. ^He is a 
robber — an assassin — come — come I Put him 
out— put him out I ' 

VOL. m, 10 
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* Oh, just heaven ! ' moaned nfedame. * What 
say you ? ' 

'I tell you he is mad — ^mad — a robber — a 
murderer ! ' shrieked Petronella, and each 
epithet was uttered in a crescendo scale, and 
with each she bounded higher into the air. 

* Madame, I beg you to listen,' began Las- 
celles, appealing to the Frenchwoman, and 
moving forward a step as he spoke. 

* He is going to dance at you — ^take care ! ' 
cried Petronella. * Eun — ^run — shut him in here 
— call Antoine. Oh, we are lost — ^we are lost ! ' 

For Lascelles had stepped between the two 
women and the door. Petronella had seized 
her friend and meant to escape. The poor 
Frenchwoman looked perfectly dazed with 
fright. Petronella preserved sufficient pre- 
sence of mind to threaten all sorts of vague 
things, each more horrible than the other, if 
he did not permit them to pass. 

* Where is Antoine? — ^where is the bell? 
Are we to be murdered — burned — eaten — and 
no creature come to our rescue?' howled 
Petronella. 

* Oh, the Virgin have mercy ! Oh, the saints 
protect us ! ' sobbed the Frenchwoman, sud- 
denly going out of her senses with terror. 

Down she went upon her knees behind a 
table — ^pounded her feet on the floor — and 
moaned and gurgled in helpless misery. 
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It was perfectly useless to try to explain. 
The whole household would be roused if the 
scene were prolonged. The only thing Lias- 
ceUes could do was to get out of the room as 
fast as possible. • He moved towards the door 
— ^the instant that he showed a desire- to 
retreat the belligerent little German was 
courageous again. She bounded towards the 
door — ^intercepted Lascelles — cut oflf' his re- 
treat — pushed a heavy armchair between 
herself and him — danced it at him on its 
hind-legs, gesticulating, crying^,— 

* You shall not escape this time afryou did 
before! Thief, robber! I have you now — I 
have you ! Police, police ! Antoine — ^Antoine 
— everybody — anybody — come — come ! ' 

She danced the chair about — yelled and 
made so dreadful a scene, while LasceUes 
stood perfectly quiet, laughing in spite of his: 
annoyance — ^that the Frenchwoman, watching 
the pair with her frightened eyes, got reason 
enough back to perceive that PetroneUa was 
the one who made the noise, and merited the 
claim to being put in a madhouse. 

She arose and approached her friend. 

' Let monsieur explain,' she said, in a voice 
which trembled still. * You talk so fast and 
so loud that he has no opportunity.' 

* He shall not explain — ^he shall go to prison,' 
vowed Petronella. * He's a thief ! He comes 
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here to run off with one of the pupils — one of 
the young ladies ! What will Madame Monta- 
dour think of you receiving a man like that ? ' 
^ Great heavens I ' moaned madame, relapsing 
into a spasm of mortal terror, * It is not — ^it 
cannot bd ' 

* With three — ^haK a dozen ! ' broke in Pet* 
ronella. * Oh, I know these American girls — 
they are capable of anything — anything ! ' 

* Oh, where is Antoine ? ' shrieked madame. 
* Will nobody come ? ' 

* Help, help ! ' shrieked PetroneUa. 

* Let me call your man, madame,' said Las- 
celles, tranquilly. 

But as he made another step toward the 
door, the little old maid again darted forward 
and barred his passage. 

* Never — I have you ! ' she shouted. * The 
police shall take you — ^ha, villain, wretch! 
Hold him fast, Madame Koland. No doubt 
he has the spoons in his pocket. He has 
come to run away with all the pupils.' 

Then both women shrieked in chorus, — 

* Antoine, Antoine ! ' 

They were between him and the door ; it 
was useless to think of getting away. If 
he stood his ground, the German was 
alarmed into madness, convinced that he was 
a lunatic. If he attempted to escape, she 
rushed to the conclusion that he was a brigand, 
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and was determined to detain him at any 
risk. 

He sat down in an easy-chair and said, 
tranquilly, — 

* Now, ladies, if you will have the goodness 
to shriek until you bring some sane member 
of the household, I shall be obliged.' 

And they did shriek like two white owls ; 
but there was no response from without, no 
sign that their appeal had been heard by any 
human being. 

The truth was, Antoine had been summoned 
by the concierge's bell, and had gone down- 
stairs in obedience to a call issued through 
the speaking-tube from below. 

* Antoine ! ' shrieked the German spinster 
once more, 

* Antoine ! ' gurgled madame, dropping on 
a sofa, exhausted by fright. Each time that 
she was anywhere near the possibility of get- 
ting her wits back, Petronella dazed her by 
new cries, or dances, or expressions of wrath. 

Lasoelles sat still and let the storm drive 
past. The door opened; Antoine ushered 
into the room the old woman whom Lasoelles 
had seen at Brindisi, in the chamber with 
Petronella — ^gorgeous to-day in a green dress, 
a red shawl and a white bonnet, with purple 
and yellow flowers therein. 

* Hey 1 ' she cried ; ' Petronella, I thought 
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I would come to make you a visit. Ah, 
Madame Eoland, how do you do ? Bless my 
soul, who is that ? Why, my visitor at Brin- 
disi, as I'm a living woman! How do you 
do, Mr, Lascelles? I never forget a name! 
I know you axe either EngUsh or American, 
and I never talk French if I can help it — ^no 
Christian would. ^ 

The Frenchwoman hurried forward and 
grasped her arm, held fast with the other hand 
to the dignified Antoine, who, having per- 
formed his duty, was retiring from the scene. 
She was speechless with fright — could only 
toll her eyes and gurgle. 

* Here you are ! ' cried Petronella. ' Now I 
hope you are satisfied that I was right that 
day in iBrindisi 1 Here he is again, trying to 
run off with one of the pupils, and aU the 
spoons of the house in his pocket— every 
spoon, I tell you! Now, perhaps, you will 
see who is right, who is ahle to observe ! 
Now, maybe, you will treat me to fool and 
idiot ! ' 

* I made up my mind some time ago to buy 
a strait-jacket for you,' said the old woman ; 
* now I wish I had done it ! Petronella, you 
are the craziest Dutchwoman from Hanover 
to Vienna ! Madame, let me alone. I want 
to sit down ! Antoine, go about your business 
and shut the door ! ' 
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* I'll not be shut in with your assassin ! ' 
cried Petronella. * No — ^no — I will not ! ' 

* Antoine, shut the door 1 ' thundered the 
old woman ; and the man shut it — so alarmed 
by the possibility of being called to assist at a 
scene, that he made himself believe he had an 
errand at the furthest comer of the house, and 
set out to fulfil it with all speed. 

The Frenchwoman squeaked anew — Petron- 
ella boxmded into the air higher than ever. 

* Koland,' said the old woman, * if you don't 
keep quiet, I'll caU Madame de Montadour ! 
Petronella, if you don't give over skipping 
like the hills in the Scripture, I'll break your 
back with my walking-stick ! ' 

And she looked and spoke in a way which 
quieted them both. 

* Now, you, Mr. Lasoelles,' said she, * please 
explain, just to make these two ridiculous 
women ashamed of themselves. If either of 
them interrupts you, I've my cajie here, and 
will settle them at the shortest possible 
notice ! ' 

The whole scene was too absurd for human 
gravity to support : Lascelles began to laugh, 
and the old woman sank into a chair and 
joined in his merriment until the yellow 
flowers threatened to forsake her bonnet alto- 
gether, and the bonnet itself seemed to have 
intentions of flying off, if possible. 
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Petronella still glared and danced, but her 
shrieks had di^d into confased mutterings. 
Fortunately, she stood in too much awe of the 
old woman — once that she was roused into 
earnest — to continue the tumult of the past 
few moments. As for the French teacher, she 
had quite got her senses back, and began to 
have visions of Madame de Montadour's wrath 
in case any inkling of the scene should reach' 
her ears. After all, the visitor might have 
cousins or nieces whose educational years wer^ 
not yet over : if she had lost several desirable 
pupils to the establishment ! The whole thing 
had been the fault of that absurd Petronella I 
Madame was divided between a desire to weep 
and to fly at the short-petticoated German 
and wreak vengeance upon her head — ^not 
that she could have done much execution, 
for Petronella had indulged in having her hair 
* shingled ' while in India. 

However, the old lady once more shook her 
stick, and madame subsided into a chair. 

Petronella would not yield enough to sit, 
but hovered about in comers, like a green and 
black plaid butterfly of a gigantic species 
hitherto unknown to naturalists. 

Lascelles related what he had to tell in -a 
few plain, clear sentences — speaking in French 
for madame's benefit. 

Finally he took from his pocket the card 
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whioh the soi-disant Madame Boland had 
dropped on the floor of Margaret Strong's 
chamber at the Brindisi hotel. 

^ But it is mine 1 ' exclaimed madame, lift- 
ing her eyes and hands in wonder. . * It really 
is mine.' 

From her comer FetroneUa emitted an 
indignant snort. 

' You can stop there and make a war-horse 
of yourself if you feel inclined 1 ' cried the old 
woman, in English; *but if you snort your 
Prussian head off you will not change facts.' 

* I'm not Prussian, and you know it ! ' 
exclaimed PetroneUa, glad to find any excuse 
for returning to a belligerent mood. * I sup- 
pose you like to call me so here in Paris 
because you hope to have me mobbed and 
murdered. I'm from Hanover.' 

* Then, my love, there was one less fool left 
in your native land when you forsook it,' re- 
torted the old woman. 

* As for that man's story, I do not believe a 
word of it 1 ' yeUed PetroneUa. * Not a word 1 ' 

^ Boland,' said the old woman, ^ catch that 
wasp and bring her to me ! I'll mash her 
sting this time, as sure as I am a Christian 
creature ! ' 

But Boland's knowledge of English, much 
as she prided herself thereupon (iadeed, it was 
her ability to speak the language which caused 
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Madame de Montadour to endure her airs and 
graces — ^the august head herself being, French- 
woman-like, beautifully ignorant of any tongue 
but her own) was not equal to catching the 
old lady's rapid words. She could only stare 
at the card and stare at Lascelles, repeating, — 

* But it is mine — ^it certainly is mine 1 ' 

* Well,' said the old woman, 'we both under- 
stand French enough to know you have already 
said that sixteen times — ^now say something 
else by way of a change.' 

This silenced madame, too; then the old 
woman talked herself. She told Lascelles 
that PetroneUa had once been German mis- 
tress in the establishment, and had come to 
spend the day, and she herself, an old friend 
of Madame de Montadpur's, had come to see 
how all was going. 

' And well I did,' she concluded, ' otherwise 
goodness only knows what that Dutch Petro- 
neUa would have done.' 

' I'm not Dutch ! ' snapped PetroneUa. 

* You are ! ' said the old woman. * Sour- 
krout is not Dutcher, and you know it.' 

Having reduced PetroneUa to tears, the old 
woman was satisfied, and began again to play 
the amiable to LasceUes with as much com- 
posure as if she had not interrupted herself to 
make that assault on her companion. 

Madame Koland — stiU with a view to future 
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pupils and a fear of her employer before her 
eyes — joined Mrs. Strong in her efforts to be 
agreeable, while Petronella sobbed moumfaUy 
in a comer and audibly wished herself dead 
and buried, till at length the old woman 
brought the jer^miade to a close by exclaiming, 
suddenly, — 

* I'll have you buried, at least, if you don't 
take care. I will ; and so many feet deep that 
you wiU never get out to trouble anybody 
again.' 

Petronella rushed from the room with a 
tremendous fracas and awfal-sounding German 
imprecations upon LasceUes's head. 

When she had gone, the two females talked 
so fast, and were so determined to be interest- 
ing, that the unhappy visitor began to fear he 
should never get away ; his present companions 
were likely to prove more troublesome in their 
amiabiUty than the German would have done 
in her wrath. 
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CHAPTER X. 

WITH MADELAINE. 

I 

t 

* The next thing is to tell Madame Jastram 
that we have failed,' Lascelles said, drearily, 
as he sat in his rooms with Bentley after his 
return from visiting the pensionnat. 

He had found the lawyer awaiting him when 
he got back, and the two had already discussed 
the matter in every form, and found no gleam 
of light to aid them. 

* Yes, she must be told. We have done all 
we can now.' 

* I will wait two days to see if the police 
obtain any information as to the arrival here 
of the two women,' 

Bentley shrugged his shoulders, half in 
weariness, half in contempt. 

* They will find out nothing whatever, you 
may be sure,' he answered. * Of all stupid 
men, detectives are the stupidest.' 

'I have no hope myself,' Lascelles s«id^ 
sadly. 

He believed himself speaking the truth, bat 
when two days passed, and all the informatioa 
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he obtained from the agents was their convic- 
tion that the females he wished to trace had 
not come to Paris, his disappointment made 
h im aware that he had still trusted to their 
efforts meeting with some favourable result. 

He wrote to ask Madelaine if she would 
receive him, telling her frankly of his failure. 
It was easier to break the news by a letter 
than word of mouth. He found her apparently 
unaffected by the tidings he had given, and in 
his wonder expressed some surprise at her 
fortitude. 

*I never had any hope,' she replied; *so 
I am only just where I was before. Mr* 
Bentley knows that the suit is really to be 
brought forward ? ' 

* Yes : he has had a letter from Marvyn in 
London. You have also received warning ? ' 

* Through Coleman and Bums,' she replied, 
* Besides that, Bolton Wargrave met Pietro in 
the street last week and told him so. He was 
going to London then for a few days — ^the 
Greek and his granddaughter were to ac- 
company him.' 

For the moment Lasoelles could think of 
nothing but her; he could not endure the 
sight of her patient smile ; the measured 
calmness of her melancholy voice. He started 
to his feet, and began pacing up and down the 
room, exclaiming, — 
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* My God ! it drives me mad to think that 1 
can do nothing for yon — ^nothing ! ' 

* I never had any hope where I am myself 
concerned,' she replied ; * so I have no disap- 
pointment to bear.' 

He flung himself into a seat, and covered 
his face with his hands. She went up to him 
and touched his shoulder. 

* Dear, dear friend,' she said, softly, * do not 
grieve for me. Oh, believe me, I am sorry for 
your disappointment ! If you could only have 
credited me at first, you would have been 
spared this new pain. I knew that no good 
could come to me in any way.' 

He seized her hand ; mad words rushed to 
his lips — words of love — ^petitions for her to 
yield to his offc-repeated prayer, and come to 
him — ^be his wife. But the expression of her 
face checked their utterance. He was warned 
thereby that such words would only deprive 
him of the possible chance of ever seeing her 
again. He knew how plainly she read his 
thoughts, but he did not know how her heart 
went out to him in gratitude and respect — 
what a mingled happiness and pain it was to 
her to reflect upon his conduct — ^to feel that 
one human being was ready to stand beside 
her in the darkness — to trust and believe in 
her innocence and worth. 

* If I could thank you,' she said gently ; 
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^ but words are so weak I Ah, at least be 
sure I am not ungratefol for all the kindness 
you have shown me ! * 

* Please don't talk like that ! ' he exclaimed. 
*It only makes me feel my idiotic helpless- 
ness the more. Oh, Madelaine ' 

But she began to speak as if she had not 
caught that passionate utterance of her name. 

* No,' she said ; * you feel that I am grate- 
ful. It is enough. Besides, I want to talk of 
something more important than myself. It is 
only painful for Mr. Bentley to see me, so I 
wish you to give him a message.' 

LasceUes bowed his head, accepting in silence 
her resolution to get away fcom a conversation 
that could only end in his repeating avowals 
to which it was impossible for her to hsten. 

* I want you to tell him that I am always 
ready to fulfil the offer I made. Let the 
matter be settled privately — let Wargrave have 
the money on condition that the girl never 
assumes the name they call hers. I will make 
the loss good to Mr. Cresson.' 

* He could not consent. If he or you know 
that there are means of exposing this fraud, 
they must be used at any cost ' 

She put up her hand to keep him from com- 
pleting the sentence. 

*I will tell you what the cost would be,' 
she said, calmly, * my death I I say it to you 
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quietly, Mr. Lascelles ; but I tell you I should 
either die or go mad ! ' 

* I caimot understand — ^I ' 

* It is impossible for me to explain. One 
more favour you can do me — oh, the greatest 
any human being ever conferred upon another I 
Urge Mr. Bentley and the Cressons to accept 
my offer.' 

*They could not do it — ^they would not 
dare.' 

*I think they will,' she replied; *not now, 
perhaps, but when the case comes up — ^when 
Mr. Bentley sees what combating it involves, 
I believe that he will yield ! I think if he did 
not he would do the wickedest thing ever a 
man did ! Tell him I said this ; tell him that 
he knows what I mean ; tell him that to hesi- 
tate would be worse than murder — oh, a crime 
blacker than even Bolton Wargrave ever 
committed.' 

She had passed suddenly, while speaking, 
from calmness into a sort of subdued excite* 
ment which startled Lascelles. 

* I will do as you bid,' he answered. 

* Thanks ! That is all now. I do not ex- 
pect him to consent at once; but when he 
sees how plain the case is, how certain they 
are to succeed, he will remember what would 
be involved ia his using the sole means in his 
power ' She broke off abruptly. After a 
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little she added, in her ordinary voice: *He 
will see that the plan I propose is the one way 
of shielding the name of Mandeville from 
further and deeper disgrace, and will feel that 
it is right to accept. So far as the money is 
concerned, it is not much for me to do— I 
shall still be a very rich woman ; for the sum, 
large as it is, does not make a quarter of my 
fortune.' 

* You have called me your friend ; if I am 
so, you must give me the privilege of speaking 
my thoughts,' Lascelles said, firmly. 

* I know what they are ! You think that if 
I am certain my child did not die, that I shall 
do a wicked thing in allowing those people to 
carry out their plan.' 

* At least I think you ought to tell the whole 
truth and leave the result in God's hands.' 

* There was a season in my life when I 
should have told you I was tired of leaving 
results to God,' she answered. * But that is 
over ; if I have gained nothing else, I have 
come out from that night. You mistake, too 
— ^whatever my convictions may be, I am 
utterly powerless to prove that my child is 
alive.' 

' But Mr. Bentley ' 

*Let me finish. I look upon the matter 
differently from you. I believe that if my 
child is alive I should be committing an un- 

voL. m. 11 
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pardonable sin in not using every means to 
prevent ter ever knowing the truth. I look 
upon this present crisis as a new discipline. 
Say that my child lives — I can save her young 
Kfe from disgrace — a disgrace so terrible that 
she could never hold a place among honour- 
able women again — ^for you know as wetl as I do 
that for her to be admitted the child of Adelaide 
Mandeville would be utter ruin to her future.' 

She spoke quietly enough, but the strong 
man shivered in every limb. 

^ I hurt you/ she said ; ^ I would spare you 
if I could, but I must make you understand 
once for all 1 I tell you that I accept this 
screening of my child as a last trial. They 
who believe me guilty would say as an expia- 
tion — if they believed it possible for one like 
ine to repent ' 

^ I cannot listen ! I will not ! ' he broke in. 

^ And I have done. I believe that I am act- 
ing rightly. There is no more to be said — ^we 
must not even talk of this again. Perhaps 
when this new danger is passed I shall be 
granted peace for the rest of my life : perhaps 
my expiation will be accepted as complete.' 

^ And you will bear your life alone — ^you will 
not ' 

^ I will remember always that I have one 
trusting friend in the world, however widely 
we may be separated,' she interrupted, softly. 
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* I cannot have it so — ^I will not submit ! ' 
he cried vehemently. 

* Mr. Lascelles,' she said, firmly, * do not 
force me to tell you that you must not come 
here again.' 

^ No — ^no ; I forgot ! ' 

A weaker man would have talked of his pain, 
his suffering ; but Julian Lascelles could not 
add to her troubles by lamentations over his 
own fate. 

When he spoke again it was on an entirely 
different matter, and in a tone completely 
altered; it might have sounded absolutely 
hard to perceptions less acute than hers ; but 
Madelahie knew that the cold, measured voice 
was only the effect of his mastered emotion. 

*Mr. Bentley tried to find the Greek and 
his granddaughter,' he said. * He hoped to 
act upon the man's fears or his cupidity.' 

* It would have been useless — ^utterly use- 
less,' she replied. 'But Bolton Wargrave 
made no secret of the matter — ^he was going 
to London, and they were to accompany him 
— ^were to remain there, though he was coming 
back.' 

* Then, where can Mary Hope be ? ' 

* Safely secreted somewhere. You will never 
find her.' 

' Do you believe she is in Wargrave's 
power ? ' 
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* I have not the slightest doubt, but I believe 
that she went to him of her own accord.' 

* She would not do that if he had shut her 
up all these years.' 

* He may not have done it. My own opinion 
is that he leffc her, and that then she went mad. 
I dare say she is sane now, but I know she 
loved the man ; and I am sure that, if the 
safety of her immortal soul depended upon it, 
she would do nothing to help me. Indeed, 
she could not help me — ^I believe she acted as 
much in the dark as I did.' 

* You must remember I do not even know 
what her share was in that miserable tragedy," 

* Ah — ^well — ^it is not worth going over ! Do 
not be angry I Indeed — ^indeed — ^I cannot 
talk of that time ; it could serve nothing. Have 
a little pity on me ! I have never met with 
any except from you ! ' 

After this he could say no more. I think 
that, chief among the bitter memories of 
human life — and God knows in many existences 
there are few enough which have not an acrid 
flavour — are the recollections of moments when, 
between us and some loved one whom we 
longed to serve, came the time that no further 
words even were possible — ^when we were 
forced to submit, acknowledge our own power- 
lessness, and stop short. 

After a little she said, — 
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* You will give Mr. Bentley my message ? ' 

* Certainly ; but there is a possibility in the 
matter which does not seem to have struck 
you.' 

* And that?' 

' Even supposing Mr. Bentley and the Cres- 
sons were to accept your offer, are you sure 
that Wargrave would not refuse ? Might he 
not, since he is so secure of gaining his cause, 
go on with the matter for the mere pleasure 
of tormenting you all ? ' 

' No ; he would not do that.' 

* But, since he has refased all your proposi- 
tions ? ' 

* Do you not see that the offer, coming from 
the Cressons, would place him in an entirely 
different position? They could never bring 
the matter up again. Even if the real heir 
were to die and they wished to expose the 
fraud, it would be out of the question for them 
to make a case. Had Wargrave accepted the 
money from me, he could not have been safe 
where they were concerned.' 

Lascelles had no desire to pursue the subject 
further ; however erroneous he might feel her 
determination to be, it was useless to combat 
it. Indeed, he had no right to trouble her 
with his opinions. That she firmly believed 
herself acting rightly, he knew. He could do 
nothing to aid her in any way. It made him 
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miserable and sick at heart to remember this, 
but, in losing trace of Mary Hope, he had lost 
his last chance of serving her. 

Madelaine began talking on indifferent sub- 
jects. He recollected that he had been 
intruding too long already, and rose to go. 

* I thank you for coming,' she said, with a 
smile. * I am sorry for your disappointment. 
Oh, Mr. Lascelles, you have been very good 
to me ! I wish I could make you understand 
how grateful I am.' 

* Don't, please ! ' he exclaimed, quickly. 'I 
shall never forgive myself for not going to 
Australia. From first to last I have blundered 
like an idiot ! ' 

* You did everything that could be done,' 
she answered. * Believe me, your going to 
Australia would have changed nothing ; Mary 
Hope would have escaped from you, or you 
would have found that her assistance could 
be of no avail.' 

* I shall never forgive myseK ! ' he repeated. 
She tried to comfort him— speaking as 

quietly as if her own interest in the matter 
was confined to her sympathy for him. Indeed, 
she was not viewing it in any other light, and 
he saw it ; understood that she told the exact 
truth in saying that, never for an instant. had 
she, in her wildest fancies, believed any 
change for the better could come into her life. 
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' Just one favour more you will grant me,' 
she said, as he was taking his leave. ^You 
will simply give my message to Mr. Bentley, 
and refrain even from expressing an opinion. 
It is the last kindness you can do me.' 

He bowed assent and left her ; he conld not 
trust his voice to utter a word of farewell. 
This parting was the bitterest moment he had 
ever lived through. He had so hoped and 
trusted, during the past weeks, that light was 
near! Even in coming to her house this 
day, he had hoped that, since every chance 
was gone, he might persuade her to insist 
upon the production of the legal heir, as a 
means of righting herself in every way. The 
proofs of Wargrave's villany in this matter, 
if the trial came on, might show him a villain, 
too, in the awful tragedy of the past. 

He went back to Mr. Bentley, and gave 
him Madelaine's message. The lawyer re- 
ceived it in silence. Lascelles could not tell 
from his manner what line of conduct he 
intended to adopt; Bentley could scarcely 
have answered the question, had it been 
asked. Never, in his whole life, had he found 
himself so utterly at a loss to come to a 
decision, no matter how weighty the point. 
He was absolutely glad that he could still put 
off any action. He felt ashamed and indig- 
nant at his own weakness and vacillation ; 
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nev^rtheless he was glad of a longer re- 
prieve. 

Flower was more openly and loudly enraged 
and despairing than anybody when she learned 
that Mary Hope could not be found. The two 
men had deferred telling her the entire truth 
until Lascelles had received a definite answer 
from the police. 

But she was sitting with Mr. Bentley when 
Julian returned to his rooms after his visit to 
Madelaine, and the secret could be kept no 
longer. Flower was told. She went into a 
rage so violent that the two men fairly ex- 
pected to see her burst a blood-vessel. 

Flower was given to church-going and out- 
ward respectabilities of that kind, but the 
present crisis mastered her prudence, and she 
absolutely tore her bonnet off her head, and 
trod on it as she cursed everybody connected 
with the business in turn, beginning with 
Bolton Wargrave and dooming her own soul 
more severely than any one else's. 

Then she cried — sat on the floor and howled. 
At first the men were both too much confused 
to know what to do, but it finally occurred to 
Lascelles to administer judicious doses of 
sherry and cura9oa. After several repetitions 
of the remedy Flower began to recover and 
was able to talk collectedly. The sight of 
her ruined bonnet brought her back to the 
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exigencies of the present. She straightened 
her headgear as well as she could, dried her 
^yes, and went up to a mirror. 

* Now, let me see your backs,' said she ; * I 
cannot set myself straight unless you both 
look the other way.' 

They complied with her request. Flower 
whipped out of her pocket the ball of powder 
which she always carried there, and speedily 
repaired the havoc which tears and passion 
had wrought in her countenance. 

When she could listen again to the gentle- 
men's conversation, Lascelles was announcing 
his intention of starting that night for London. 

* When Wargrave took the Greeks to Lon- 
don,' he said, *no doubt he took Mary Hope 
also — ^he would never let her out of his sight 
until he had found some secure hiding-place 
for her.' 

* Unless his sending them away was just a 
blind,' suggested Mr. Bentley. *His telling 
Pietro that they had gone may have been for 
the express purpose of sending us there to 
search for this woman.' 

* At all events, I shall go,' Lascelles replied. 
*I may at least be able to get hold of old 
Morovadi.' 

*Yes, there is that chance,' Mr. Bentley 
assented ; * though I agree with madame that 
it is very doubtful if any good will come of it.' 
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* We must leave nothing untried,' Lascelles 
said. 

' And I'll watch here ! ' cried Flower. * I 
don't know what I can do, or that I can do 
anything— but one isn't a woman for nothing, 
so I ought to count for more than a detective.' 

She seemed to enjoy the idea so much that 
they both encouraged her to persevere — not 
that there was anything for her to do ; but to 
feel that she was living a mystery would at 
least aid her to keep her tongue still. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

flower's mission. 

It was still early when Flower left Mr. Bentley 
and Lascelles to the contemplation of each 
other's hopelessness — a hopelessness so appa- 
rent, however cheerfully they might try to con- 
verse, that even Mower's nervous, excitable 
presence was a loss: at least she had given 
them occupation by her hysterical outburst, 
and this had been something in their present 
despondency. 

The Blossom could not bear the idea of 
returning home and having a long afternoon 
on her hands ; any ordinary recreations, such 
as driving with Katey or a walk with Hilda, 
thongh usually welcome enough, looked but a 
dull prospect after her morning's excitement. 
She was suddenly seized with a determination 
to go and see Madame Jastram. She could 
think of no very good excuse for presenting 
herself in the lady's house, yet she felt that 
make the visit she must. She was insane to 
be doing something. Even to be able to talk 
a little of Mary Hope and suggest impossible 
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theories and plans would be a satisfaction, 
and inextricably mixed with this desire was a 
craving on Flower's part to find herseK once 
more under Madelaine's roof : it was like living 
a chapter in a book to visit a woman with a 
history like hers, and Flower had quite im- 
agination enough dearly to love a romance. 

Lascelles had incidentally mentioned Mad- 
ame Jastram's address; Flower remembered 
it — ^indeed the eccentric Blossom seldom for- 
got anything which her quick ears once 
caught. Villa D'Aubigne, near Passy. It 
was a long way. Flower was a good pedestrian, 
but that really was a regular Sabbath day's 
journey, and Flower hated an omnibus be- 
cause it always tumbled her gown; but pay 
for a fiacre to Passy and back — ^the idea was 
positively heart-breaking ! After all, perhaps 
it would be better not to go ; she had no real 
reason for intruding upon Madame Jastram ; 
that lady might consider it a liberty — she was 
very peculiar — did not want visitors. But 
while the parsimonious part of her nature 
argued with great energy in order to save 
those dearly loved sixpences, the desire in 
Flower's soul to undertake the expedition 
grew each instant stronger. It fairly seemed 
to her in her eagerness that she had some- 
thing important to communicate, and could 
not defer her journey. Whether the longing 
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or the prudential scruples would have con- 
quered ultimately, Flower herself will never 
know, for the debate settled itself in a manner 
which satisfied the Shylock instincts that 
warred so persistently always against nume- 
rous other tendencies of her nature. 

She remembered that only a few days before 
Mrs. Morrison had presented her with a 
parasol when she had been on the eve of 
buying one. If she had not received this gift 
she must have purchased a sunshade, so the 
sum saved was just so much more than she 
expected to find in her pxurse at the end of the 
week. This consideration quieted her mental 
Shylock ; she could aflford to take a fiacre and 
drive out and back in comfort. Flower often 
made these odd compromises and bargains 
with herself. When Shylock was successful he 
triumphed hugely — ^when her extravagant devil 
got the upper hand, he exulted though the Jew 
wailed aloud ; and the best of it was that with 
the other side of her head Flower enjoyed the 
whole contest as much as if she had been an 
uninterested person watching the conflict 
and ready to lay wagers as to which of the 
belligerents might gain the day. 

However, the fates had decreed that not only 
was Flower's Shylock to be even more com- 
pletely set at ease in regard to the cost of the 
expedition, but the gentle maiden was herseK 
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furnished with a reason for the visit which 
she felt would be perfectly satisfactory to 
Madame Jastram. 

The nearest cab-stand was at the upper end 
of the Place de la Concorde, where the sweep 
of the Champs Elysees begins. As Flower 
reached the end of the Eue Royale and turned 
down the arcade beneath the great building 
to the right, she ran full tilt against a person 
coming from the opposite direction. The 
Blossom uttered a little aflfected cry ; looked 
up at the gentleman, and gave vent to a 
second strangled squeak which was real in its 
agitation — she was face to face with Bolton 
Wargrave. 

He smiled and held out his hand with a 
freedom and cordiality which caused Flower's 
blood to boil, but she. was too wise in her 
day and generation to risk offending him by 
any exhibition of her annoyance, even though 
the letters which he had restored to her in 
Nice set her free from any real reason for dread 
of his influence. 

* Most charming of summer roses, this is an 
unexpected pleasure ! ' he exclaimed, holding 
her hand fast and speaking with a half-disguised 
mockery which made her long to box his ears. 

' How do you do ? ' cried she, nervously. 
* I can't stop because I am in a hurry — a great 
hurry.' 
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^ What cruelty, when I have not met you 
for so long ! ' said he. * Don't go yet — ^walk up 
and down here — I have something I want to 
say.' 

' I cannot — ^really I cannot — I have no time,' 
returned Flower. 

* But you can spare five minutes — I am sure 
you can,' he said ; and though Flower kept re- 
peating to herseK that she had no cause now 
to fear him, she could not help complying — 
perhaps as much impelled by the fascination 
which anything or anybody that she feared was 
wicked had over her as from dread of offending 
the man. 

' I want to talk to you about Madame Jas- 
tram,' he continued. 

'What do I know about her ? ' cried Flower, 
on her guard at once. 

* Bah ! don't talk nonsense,' returned he. 
' She is here in Paris, as I daresay you know. ' 

* I know nothing about it,' broke in Flower. 

* If you can communicate with her — and I 
am sure you can,' he continued, regardless of 
her exclamation, ' I want you to teU her from 
me that she is very foolish to keep sending 
back my letters unopened. I have written to 
her three times — ^twice to her bankers here — 
once to her house, Villa D'Aubigne, Passy — 
besides sending her a message by her old 
gervant.' 
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* I know nothing about it/ cried Flower 
again. 

* But you will if you do me the favour to 
listen for a moment/ he said, with a sternness 
which made the Blossom shiver. 

The fact that he frightened her, and her 
perceiving that he saw it, sent Flower into a 
sudden rage. 

* I am not a bit afraid of you ! ' cried she. 
* I'll not be ordered and driven ; I want nothing 
to do with you.' 

* What a bad temper you are in to-day,' said 
he, laughing. *My dear creature, do be 
reasonable, though you are a woman.' 

She quieted herseK and prepared to listen, 
remembering that he was affording her an 
excellent excuse for the visit she wished to 
make. 

* You are as bad as you can be, and I hate 
you ! ' she cried, with one of her outbursts of 
faded coquetry. * But tell me what you 
want.' 

* Only that you should let Madame Jastram 
know that she is unwise to refuse to see me. 
I am not threatening — I have been sorry ever 
sincjp that Geneva business — but she made me 
furious.' 

* So you had her driven away — ^it was you 
then ? ' 

* I am sure you know all about it,' he replied* 
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* You are stopping with those Morrisons — ^you 
see Bentley — you know they have joined 
forces.' 

* Mr. Bentley is not likely to talk to me ; as 
for madame ' 

'You can go and see her if you like,' he 
interrupted. * I wish you would — ^for her sake.' 
' What do you want me to say ? ' 

* Tell her I wish to see her again before I go 
back to England — ^I am going in a day or so. 
Tell her there is still time for her to change 
her decision. Suppose you were to go this 
morning ? — I think she will be glad to hear the 
news you bring.' 

' Very well,' said Flower, after an instant's 
thought, * I will go ; perhaps she will not 
receive me — ^but I'll try.' 

* That is a reasonable, delightful Blossom ! ' 
said he. 

They had crossed the street whUe talking, 
and were near the cab-stand. 

M can take a, fiacre here,' said Flower ; the'n 
put her hand in her pocket and added, ' Oh, I 
have leffc my purse — ^I have not a sou.' 

She thoroughly enjoyed the idea of making 
him pay her carriage-hire, not only because it 
settled the last scruple of her Shylock, but 
somehow it helped her to feel that she was 
overreaching the man. He drew a twenty 
franc piece from his pocket. 
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*Let me be your banker/ he said, pleasantly. 
Flower accepted the money with secret 
glee. 

* Is that all you want me to say to madame ? ' 
she asked. 

'Yes, that is all. I am sure you will be 
good enough to let me know her answer. 
There is my address,' and he gave her a card. 

* I would not write so much as my name on 
a paper that would fall into your hands — not 
to save your soul ! ' cried Flower. 

He laughed, apparently much amused at her 
energetic assertion. 

* Then if you were very obliging you would 
drive to my house on your way back, and let 
me know what she says. If I am not in, the 
concierge will send my man down — just ask 
for Martin — you can tell him.' 

* I'll do that,' she said. ' Good-bye.' 

She selected the best horse and most com- 
fortable fiacre on the stand as quickly and 
unerringly as a jockey could have done. War- 
grave helped her into the carriage and she 
drove away in high spirits, for Flower some- 
how always enjoyed more intensely the exul- 
tations of her extravagant demon in case ot 
victory than she did the grim delight of Shy- 
lock when he carried off the honours of war ; 
it may be because in the midst of her sympathy 
she felt pangs of remorse, and there is a certain 
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excitement about remorse when it does not 
cut too deep. 

A drive of less than an hour brought Flower 
to her destination. The coachman had no 
difficulty in finding the house she sought, 
though he was drunk, but as nobody to my 
knowledge since the days of the Commune 
has seen a hack-driver in Paris who was 
not intoxicated, it is perhaps useless to notice 
the fact of this condition on the part of the 
present guardian of the Blossom's safety, as if 
it were a matter calculated to cause surprise. 

The Villa D'Aubigne was a moderate-sized 
dwelling, standing only a little way back from 
the highroad, but so completely embowered in 
trees and vines that a passer-by could per- 
ceive scarcely more than glimpses of the 
pointed gables and roofs. 

There was no porter's lodge. Flower's Jehu 
rang the gate-bell after a considerable delay, 
caused by a determination on his part to seek 
for the handle everywhere except the place in 
which it hung — an idiosyncrasy that hugely 
diverted the gentle Blossom and made her 
long to offer him an extra half franc's gratuity 
on the spot, but the ill-used Shylock asserted 
himself, and would not hear of such wanton 
waste and wickedness. 

Pietro soon appeared in reply to the sum- 
mons, and the coachman at first was seized 
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with the idea that he must be his long dead 
brother, who (he said) had died in infancy, and 
wished to embrace him on the spot. Pietro 
decHned this evidence of affection with so 
mnch energy that the coachman's feelings 
were hurt, and he seemed inclined to wax 
quarrelsome ; then he conceived a fancy that 
Pietro was a detective in plain clothes who 
desired to arrest him, and tried to hurry from 
the spot, dragging his horse by the bridle. 

But Flower put her head out of the window 
shouting lustily, and Pietro recognized her 
voice. Between them they quieted the coach- 
man's alarm, and he finally consented to allow 
his steed — ^too much accustomed to his master's 
vagaries for astonishment — to stand still, while 
the Blossom held parley with the Italian. 

Pietro remembered that she had been allowed 
to dine with his mistress in Geneva, and so 
proved sufficiently gracious. 

' I want to see madame,' Flower said. * Mr. 
Lascelles was here a little while ago — ^he told 
me. I must go in for a moment, I will not 
detain her any time.' 

^ I have no doubt that madame will see 
Mademoiselle.' 

^ Flower — ^Flower ! ' interrupted she. ^ It is 
Miss Flower.' 

Pietro bowed, to express that he recollected 
her name. 
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* I will tell madame,' he continued. 

But the crafty Blossom felt that it would be 
a great point gained to get within the gates. 

* He might drive away with me,' she 
whispered ; * I will just go in and walk about 
the lawn ; I am sure madame will see me.' 

Pietro thought this so probable that he did 
not object to her proposal, and Flower alighted 
and hurried past him into the grounds. 

The old man carefully shut and locked the 
gate; murmured an apology for keeping her 
waiting, and showed her a garden bench where 
she could rest while he went into the house to 
inform his mistress of her arrival. 

He was only gone a few moments ; he came 
back and asked Miss Flower to follow him. 
The entrance was at the side, giving upon 
a pretty green lawn, and as the visitor 
approached Madelaine came out upon the 
verandah and descended the steps to meet her. 

* I am very glad to see you,' she said, holding 
out her hand. * You will think my house as 
inhospitable as an old giant's castle. I was 
quite shocked when Pietro told me that you 
had got out of your carriage and were waiting 
in the grounds.' 

*It was no matter. It is very kind of 
you to receive me,' Flower answered in a 
flutter. 

* You know unfortunately I have to order a 
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strict watch kept,' Madelaine continued. * But 
come in. Maritana has just been in to scold 
me for not remembering my luncheon — now I 
shall have the pleasure of your company — your 
long drive ought to have given you an aj^etite.' 

Madelaine never forgot people's peculiari- 
ties, and Flower felt that any person who 
could believe this beautiful creature less per- 
fect than an angel deserved to die unshriven 
and unsung. 

As for Madelaine, she was in a mood when 
the loneliness and isolation of her life pressed 
more heavily than usual upon her. Lascelles's 
visit had left her restless and troubled : it was 
so hard to feel that he suffered — to know that, 
for his own sake, it was an absolute necessity 
she should keep her existence aloof from any 
possibility of contact with his. She was glad 
to see Miss Flower — glad for a little to be 
called away from her dreary self-communings 
— ^from the shadows of that terrible past — ^the 
fears which haunted the future — ^fears of what 
might befall others — of the treachery and 
wrong which those willing to aid her seemed 
powerless to avert. 

' I was with Mr. Bentley when Julian Las- 
celles came back,' Flower said, eagerly. * I 
felt as if I must see you ; and then I met — 
only think ! — ^Bolton Wargrave, and he asked 
me to come.' 
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' You come from him ? ' 

* Wait, please ; don't be vexed ! Oh, if you 
knew how I hate him! But all he wanted 
was to beg you to see him again. Then it 
occurred to me that — ^that — oh, I don't know 
what I expected — but I was in such a state 
about Mary Hope's disappearance — I am sure 
he is at the bottom of it — and I said to myself, 
perhaps he was putting me on his track, and 
— and ' 

Flower had worked herself into a state of 
such excitement that she could not speak in- 
telligibly. 

* You shall tell me about it presently,' 
Madelaine said, to quiet her. * Let us forget 
the man for a few moments. See, have I not 
a pretty snuggery here ? I write in this room 
_U.e dum^rJm « ieyond; there «e a 
couple of salons on the other side of the pas- 
sage, andlhave a tiny conservatory — altogether 
I am charmed with my new nest.' 

* You always make every place where you 
live a perfect picture ! ' cried Flower, quickly 
drying the tears she had begun to shed. 

* There now, I can behave a little more sanely ! 
Let me tell you ' 

^ Here is Maritana,' interrupted Madelaine ; 

* she will have that luncheon eaten. You shall 
tell me afterwards.' 

Flower could not repress a shiver when she 
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looked up and encountered the mysterious eyes 
of the sphinx, though the Egyptian curtsied 
as respectfully as if she had been the most 
commonplace old woman in the world, as she 
stood in the doorway, aflfording Flower a view 
of the pretty salle a manger ; and the sight of 
the table ready spread restored her courage. 

Madelaine led the way into the room, and 
it was a great relief to Flower to find Ketro 
there ready to serve them, for she was certain 
that she could not have eaten a morsel with 
the old woman's Eastern orbs glaring at her. 

* You are still with your friends, Mr. Las- 
celles told me,' madame said ; 4t must be very 
pleasant for them and you.' 

*It will break my heart to go away, and 
Mrs. Morrison nearly cries if I speak of such 
a thing,' replied Flower; but her mouth was 
too full of some favourite dainty which Pietro 
had put on her plate for her to utter the 
pathetic declaration with fitting sentiment. 
* And Hilda grows more lovely and charming 
every day.' 

* She is quite well ? ' Madelaine asked. 

* Oh, yes ; she always has excellent health 
— such a blessing ! ' and Flower sighed as if 
she were herseK in exceedingly delicate health, 
which in fact she firmly believed the case, 
though she had never in her life known a day's 
serious illness. 
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Flower made a capital luncheon ; when it 
was over Madelaine showed her hijou of a 
house, still talking of ordinary matters as if 
the visit had no object beyond those. At 
length they sat down in the little writing- 
room, and she said,— 

' Now we are both quiet, you shall tell me 
what message that man had to send.' 

So Flower told her story with the concise- 
ness which she could display on occasion, fond 
as she was as a rule of indulging in circum- 
locution and weaving dramatic incidents into 
her narratives. 

When she had finished Madelaine sat for a 
little absorbed in thought. At last she said, — 

' I will see him — I meant once more to try 
the force of moneyed arguments — yes, I will 
see him. How shall I let him know ? I can- 
not bring myself to write to him, and of course 
you do not wish to do so.' 

* No, indeed ! ' Flower fairly gasped, with a 
horrified recollection of the letters she had 
burned at Nice. 

* I can send Pietro ' 

* No ; I will drive round by his house,' 
Flower said. *I told him I would do that. 
Let me know exactly what I am to say.' 

* I will meet him to-morrow at noon in the 
Bois de Boulogne,' Madelaine said; *I will 
drive near the cafe by the cascade.' 
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* If you would like me to go with you I can,' 
said Flower. 

*I will take Pietro,' she replied, after a 
moment's reflection. * It is very good of you 
to offer, but I ought to refuse for your own 
sake — if by any chance you were seen with 
me it might be an injury to you.' 

She made the admission in a perfectly 
unmoved tone. 

' Oh, I would not care ! ' cried Flower, 
roused to a pitch of self-abnegation which 
might have failed her when it came to the 
point of exercising it, though she did not at 
the moment believe that it would. 

' I must not take advantage of your good- 
ness,' Madelaine said. * It was very, very 
kind of you to come to me — ^your visit too 
has been a real pleasure — a very great one.' 

* I'd like to come again,' returned Flower, 
frankly. 

Madelaine smiled and shook her head. 

* It would not be right to allow you,' she re- 
phed. * You know what all your friends would 
feel if they learned that you were in the habit 
of seeing me, and — do not think me rude — 
but even after all I have endured, the pride is 
not crushed out of me — I could not submit to 
be visited in secret.' 

Flower had to shed a few more tears and to 
utter sundry half choked maledictions against 
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the horrible injustice of the world and 
destiny. 

*And we seemed so near the light,' she 
cried. ' Oh, if we could only have found 
Mary Hope! I believe I acted like a mad- 
woman when they told me she had disappeared 
— how can you be so calm ? ' 

* I am used to failure,' Madelaine replied, 
quietly. 

* And you are so brave — so brave ! ' moaned 

Flower. ' Oh, it must be set right at last — ^it 
must.' 

^ There is the world beyond this — ^we hope 
that all things are set right there,' Madelaine 
said. 

' Yes,' sighed Flower, * but it is a long while 
to wait — and if they should happen to make 
mistakes after all ! ' 

Madelaine could not resist a smile at the 
involuntary scepticism, it was so very naif in 
its utterance. 

* I did not mean to be wicked,' cried Flower, 
trying to assume the expression of countenance 
she adopted in church on Sunday. 

* And the doubt is one that this world's 
failures often bring to most people,' returned 
Madelaine. * I shall ask a favour of you — I 
wauld rather no one knew that I am to see 
that man. I may tell Mr. Lascelles, but not 
yet.' 
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* I shall not open my lips,' vowed Flower. 
* I was so careful what I said to him ! It was 
on the end of my tongue to cry out "Where 
is Mary Hope ? " — ^but I remembered that he 
might not even know we had hoped to see 
her.' 

* He may not,' returned Madelaine, * but 
the probability is that he knows every step 
which has been taken. However, it was very 
wise and thoughtful of you to be silent — I shall 
be equally on my guard.' 

They conversed for a little longer, then 
Flower took her leave, shedding tears like a 
Niobe as she said adieu, and uttering faint 
protests against Madelaine's decision that she 
was not to run the risk of oflfending her friends 
by coming again ; but these were repressed with 
gentle firmness. 

When Flower reached Paris she ordered the 
coachman to drive to the Rue Neuve des 
Mathurins. The concierge appeared as the 
carriage stopped in front of the house. Flower 
asked for Wargrave. 

Monsieur had gone out, the concierge ex- 
plained, but he had left word with him to call 
Martin — ^monsieur's man — in case a lady called 
and desired to leave a message. 

A sudden thought struck Flower. 

'I'd like to see the place where he lives,' 
she said to herself ; ' who knows if one might 
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not get a peep at papers or something.' She 
added aloud : * I will go upstairs myseK — I 
prefer to leave a note since monsieur is out.' 

She paid and dismissed her coachman — he 
- Vas inclined to be dissatisfied with the amount 
she gave as a pour boire^ but Flower passed 
indoors regardless of his expostulations. 

* Show me to monsieur's apartment,' she 
said to the concierge ; and he conducted her 
upstairs to the entresol. 

, Martin opened the door in answer to the 
ring, looking as intensely respectable as if he 
had been a pere noble in a comedy. The con- 
cierge explained that madame desired to leave 
a note for Monsieur Wargrave. 

Martin was desoU that madame had been 
put to so much trouble, and showed her at 
once into the salon. She took a quick, keen 
survey of the pretty room, complained of 
fatigue, and asked for a glass of water. But 
Martin did not leave the salon to fetch it ; he 
rang a bell, gave the order to a woman- ser- 
vant, in the meantime disposing paper and' 
ink on the table before Flower. 

It was evident that she should gain nothing 
by delay — she could not rid herself of his re- 
spectable presence. She drank her glass of 
water, took up a pen, then said, — 

* After all, I need not write. Tell your 
master the person he asked me to go and see 
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will meet him near the cafi of the cascade, in 
the Bois de Boulogne, at noon to-morrow.' 

Martin bowed profoundly. Flower felt 
vexed enough with him to long to pull his 
ears — she felt confident that he suspected her 
wish to have been left alone in the room, and 
was enjoying her discomfiture. He showed 
her to the vestibule door with great ceremony, 
and Flower passed downstairs. 

As she was near the bottom, she heard the 
concierge speaking to some person in his Ibge. 

' Monsieur Wargrave is out — ^he did not say 
when he would be back,' the man said. 

* It is very vexatious ! Well, tell him that 
I called — I must see him before he goes to 
England,' returned a woman's voice. 

* But monsieur does not leave to-morrow — 
not till the day after; he told me so as he 
left the house.' 

' Ah, that is it ! Very well — ^I shall expect 
him — you will say so.' 

* Yes, madame. Martin is in, if madame 
would like to see him.' 

* No ; you can give the message.' 

* I supposed madame was in England.^ — I 
thought the young demoiselle and the old 
monsieur had gone to join her there.' 

* Did you ? Well, you see I am here.' 
'But the others went,' persisted the con- 
cierge questioningly. 
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* Nobody says they did not,' she replied. 

* I was only asking madame ' 

* And that is the answer madame gives you,' 
said she. ' Be sure and tell monsieur that I 
was here.' 

Prom where Flower stood she could look 
into the little window of the porter's lodge ; 
she caught a glance of the woman who was 
speaking, but could not see her face. 

She saw her go out, and hastened downstairs. 
When she reached the street, she perceived 
a woman walking along in advance of her. 
Flower recognized the bonnet as that she had 
just seen on the head of the person in the 
concierge's lodge. 

Whoever or whatever the woman might be, 
she was in communication with Wargrave. 

' And whoever or whatever you are,' said 
Flower to herself, 'I mean to follow you, if 
you walk all the way to Fontainbleau,' and off 
she set in the female's wake, so exhilarated by 
the feeling of mystery that she would have 
been capable of fulfilling her threat. As it 
was, the unconscious object of her scrutiny 
led her a long promenade across the Seine — 
up one street, down another, into the Boule- 
vard St. Michel, on to the entrance of the 
Luxembourg Gardens. There, in a crowd 
assembled to watch a hand-to-hand contest 
between an old apple-woman and a rag-picker, 
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Flower lost sight of her prey. She searched 
the gardens, but could not find her. 

* I should know her again,' said Flower ; ' I 
saw her face once very plainly. Ma'am, you 
live somewhere about this place, and I'll find 
you if I have to go into every room of every 
house within a mile ! ' 

When Mr. Bentley came out to Mont- 
morenci that night he informed the ladies that 
Lascelles had gone to London. 

*He may go,' said Flower to herself; * but 
Amelia Flower will stay here. I'll find that 
woman, too, if I have to bum Paris to get at 
her ! ' 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 

THE OAMEO. 

Ten days passed. 

Lascelles had been for some time back from 
London. He had gained nothing by his 
journey. He saw Bolton Wargrave often ; 
had him closely watched, but vainly — he 
could not even discover if the Greek and his 
granddaughter were in England. 

So he had returned, and the days dragged 
by — days whose blackness wera rendered still 
more dreary by the inactivity they forced upon 
him ; there was literally nothing to be done. 

He had only seen Madelaine Jastram once 
since his arrival. He knew from Pietro that 
she was preparing to leave Paris, but gained 
no news as to her destination, and, in addition 
to all his other troubles, Lascelles had to 
endure the fear that she meant to go away and 
conceal her abiding-place from him for ever. 

Mr. Bentley had received one letter from 
her — a simple renewal of her oflfer to pay the 
money claimed by Wargrave as the Greek 
girl's due — ^teUing the lawyer that, if he did 
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not take steps in the matter, she should open 
a negotiation with the Cressons herself before 
the trial came on. 

If possible, Bentley's state of mind was even 
more pitiable than his friend's. He knew 
from Mr. Marvyn that preparations for the 
suit were going actively on — it was certain to 
come up before the midsummer recess. The 
newspapers often made allusions to the matter 
now, and it began to be a theme of general 
interest and conversation. 

It puzzled Mr. Marvyn to understand why the 
parties who were bringing the case forward still 
delayed ; but Bentley understood only too well. 

He knew that Wargrave hoped he and the 
Cressons would be forced into making the 
arrangement which Madelaine Jastram had 
proposed. 

At the expiration of this time there came a 
faint dawn of Kght. In his letters to the 
colonel, Bentley had mentioned the fact that 
aU Seaforth's precautions had failed; Mary 
Hope could not be found. 

In answer to this news he received a tele- 
gram from Morrison : — 

' We sail on the " Ardoise." Charley has a paper 
she gave him.' 

The despatch arrived one morning when 
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Bentley was sitting at breakfast with Hilda 
and Miss Flower. It was decided between 
them that nothing should be said to Mrs. 
Morrison. She would only be in a state of 
wretched, nervous excitement until the travel- 
lers arrived, and, of late, she had been growing 
so much stronger and better in every way, 
that they could not risk throwing her back by 
any agitating news, joyful as it might be. 

As Hilda was present, Mr. Bentley did not 
tell Flower the other tidings which the tele- 
gram contained, although he would have been 
glad to do so. He was beginning to like 
Flower, in spite of her eccentricities, on ac- 
count of her interest and sympathy in the 
matter he had so much at heart ; even wise, 
just people like Bentley are more influenced 
by such feelings in their likes and dislikes 
than they are aware. 

He went into Paris immediately after break- 
fast, anxious to give Lascelles the news as 
soon as possible, perhaps more elated thereby 
than he had confessed to his prudent judg- 
ment. 

But Julian was in a deeply despondent mood 
and did not receive the tidings with the eager- 
ness which the lawyer had anticipated, and 
away down in his mind, unconsciously to him- 
self, Mr. Bentley felt hugely irritated with his 
friend for his lack of enthusiasm, though it is 
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highly probable that had he showed signs of 
building too much upon the message the elderly- 
gentleman would have reproved him therefor. 

^ I think we ought to let Madame Jastram 
know about the despatch,' Bentley said, after 
they had discussed the matter for a few 
moments. 

* But it could do no good.' 

* The paper must bear on the case in some 
way,' returned Bentley. * It may not furnish 
any legal evidence, but having it in our pos- 
session might enable us to frighten Wargrave.' 

* I don't know. If Madelaine — if Madame 
Jastram is correct in her theory that he has 
managed to effect a reconciliation with Mary 
Hope, the document would very likely prove 
worthless. They would say it was the raving 
of a crazy woman — ^make her say it perhaps — 
there is nothing to be depended on now where 
she is concerned.' 

* You are in a very dismal mood this morn- 
ing,' said Bentley, somewhat sharply. 

* I beg your pardon — ^I did not mean to be 
disagreeable — ^I am afraid I have been, though.' 

' Well, I'll not go so far as to say it, but I 
will not contradict your statement,' returned 
Bentley, recovering his good-humour. 

' The truth is, it seems useless to carry her 
any agitating news until we have real proof 
and grounds therefor,' Lascelles said. 
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*I do not think she allows herself to be 
agitated by anticipations of any kind,' replied 
Bentley ; * she has her feelings under too good 
control, though she is a woman.' 

* She may suffer all the same,' muttered 
Lascelles. Then he added aloud, — ' Wait tUl 
Mr. Seaforth gets here ; see the paper, and 
decide if it is of importance.' 

*I want her to hear at once,' persisted 
Bentley. ^ If she is told it may at least keep 
her from taking any further step as regards her 
idea of buying up those people or inducing the 
Cressons to do so.' 

* Ah ! ' returned Lascelles, rather bitterly, 
* we look at the matter from an entirely diffident 
point of view ! ' 

* Just so,' said Bentley. * You are thinking 
of madame's feelings ; I only of the business 
itself I I don't care about her feelings, pro- 
vided I can terrify Wargrave and the Greek 
into renouncing their villany.' 

For an instant words trembled on Lascelles's 
lips which must have rendered the two men 
enemies for life. But the glance he caught of 
the lawyer's face, as he turned away and pre- 
tended to be busy with some letters he had 
found awaiting him, told Lascelles that the 
cold, dry, elderly man was not so indifferent as 
he wished himseK to believe. In this moment 
Lascelles understood that the empire, which 
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the dream of long-gone years had taken up in 
Bentley's soul, had never yielded, in spite of 
all that had passed. 

* I will go myself to Madame Jastram, and 
tell her,' Julian said. 

* Thanks,' returned Bentley, in a still drier, 
colder tone. * Every day that we can keep 
her from taking any step is so much gained, 
and Queen Elizabeth, at her last gasp, did not 
feel the need of a single inch of time more 
than I do,' he added, with a difficult smile. 

At least Lasoelles could secure to himself 
an interview with Madelaine by the means — 
that was something. 

* She may as well hear it at once. K you 
wait here, or come back, I can let you know 
what she says,' he said. 

* Very well,' returned Mr. Bentley. *Take 
the telegram with you — she may like to see 
just what is said.' 

Lascelles drove out to the villa, and Pietro 
showed him into the house without going 
through the ceremony of making him wait as 
he had done Miss Flower on the day she 
appeared. 

* I am sure madame will see monsieur,' he 
said ; * she has not changed the order she 
gave me in Geneva — and madame never for- 
gets. If monsieur will step into' the 9alon^ I 
will inform madame that he is here/ 
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He came back presently and ushered Las- 
celles into the pretty study where he had been 
shown on his former visits. Madelaine was 
busy at her writing-table; she rose as the 
door opened, and came forward to meet him 
with her usual quiet cordiality. 
: * I have interrupted you again,' he said. 

^ Interruptions are sometimes pleasant/ she 
rephed, with the slow, sad smile which thrilled 
his heart like a ray of sunlight. ^ I have been 
seated at that table all the morning,, and am 
glad of an excuse to leave it — ^you see I admit 
my selfishness at once.' 

* Afraid that it would never be discovered if 
you did not ? ' he asked, half laughing. 

She shook her head. 

*I cannot flatter myself,' she answeied. 
* But, any way, I am glad to be rewarded for 
my morning's industry by an excuse to quit 
work before the time was up to which I had 
sentenced myself.' 

* Do you confine yourself to regular hours T 

* Oh, yes ; I cannot fancy any real work 
being done without that.' 

* Then something more than letters occupies 
you?' 

* You forget that I once told you I should 
never be occupied if I had only letters to 
write,' she said. 

*I do not often forget anjrthing that you 
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tell me,' he answered, finding it diflBcult to 
make his voice sound quiet. * I remembered 
what you told me about your correspondence, 
but I fancied that just now you might be 
haying more than usual.' 

' Very little/ 

*I must give you my excuse for coming,' 
he said. * Mr. Bentley has had a telegram 
from Colonel Morrison — ^he and young Sea- 
forth are to sail at once.' 

*I am glad for the sake of your friends, 
here,' she replied, as if wondering of what 
importance he could suppose the communica- 
tion would be to her. 

' This is the despatch,' Lascelles said, taking 
the telegram from his pocket-book and handing 
it to her. 

She read the lines aloud. 

*A paper of course that Mary Hope gave 
him ? ' she said. 

*Yes; Mr. Bentley bases a good deal of 
hope on its production,' he continued. 

* I can see that you do not,' returned she. 

* It is only that I will not allow myself to 
anticipate — the other disappointment makes 
me afraid to do that.' 

*You are right,' she said; * anticipate no- 
thing.' 

* Ah, I do not mean to let your inability to 
hope infect me,' he replied. 
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' You are fortunate if life has left you the 
power,' she said. 'But, come, I need not 
inflict my misanthropic theories upon you. 
Tell me what Mr. Bentley has to say.' 

Lascelles explained to her the lawyer's wish 
that she would defer taking any further steps 
in the matter, either by communicating with 
the Cressons' attorneys or the adverse party 
until the paper was in his hands. 

* I will wait,' she said, after a little reflec- 
tion. * I feel confident that it will not be of 
the slightest use against their schemes, but I 
will wait : I can certainly show Mr. Bentley 
so much' compliance after all his kindness to 
me — ^his very great kindness.' 

'At least he means to be just.' 

'He is a good, honourable man. I have 
done one thing without his consent,' she con- 
tinued. 'I think it better you should teU 
him. I have seen Bolton Wargrave again.' 

Lascelles fairly grew pale. It hurt him 
terribly to know of her being in any way in 
communication with the wretch, though his 
thought was not as Mr. Bentley's probably 
would have been — one of suspicion. 

' I renewed my offer to him ; I made it 
double the sum first proposed,' she continued ; 
' but utterly in vain.' 

^ Could he hope for even more ? ' 

' More likely he feels certain of success in 
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one way or another,' she answered, with the 
composure of utter hopelessness. 

* Do not say it ! ' he cried, with a sudden 
passion; *I cannot bear to hear you speak 
the words and to see you look like that.' 

* Ah, well,' returned she, * you have told me 
all the news there is, so for the time we need 
think no more about the matter. Do you 
know, I have been exceedingly industrious 
lately,' 

* Indeed,' he replied. * May I ask what you 
are writing ? ' 

* I am at work on a new novel.' 

*Are you interested — ^in a mood to enjoy 
doing it ? ' 

' I was not at first, but still less in a mood 
to paint, so I stuck to my task for the sake 
of occupation. I began it at Chambery.' 

* Ah,' he said, with a shudder. 

Even yet he could not think of that day 
when he had seen her driven forth from 
Geneva, followed by the execrations of the 
mob, without a positive feeling of horror. 

She, with her relentless will, had so schooled 
herself to bear that she had grown used to such 
terrible memories. She had spoken the last 
words without any thought of the events which 
had caused her for a time to take up her abode 
in the place she had mentioned. But she saw 
him shrink and understood what recollections 
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were roused in his mind, while in the midst 
of her appreciation for his sympathy she could 
not help thinking that only a year before she 
would not have believed that even, the boon 
of sympathy could ever be hers. She has- 
tened to add, — 

*I was rewarded for my perseverance by 
growing to like my task. I am half way 
through the second volume, and really inte- 
rested in my people.' 

* It is certain to be a success. When shall 
you publish it ? ' 

* I mean to put it into French myself, and 
bring both versions out at the same time — 
towards winter probably,' she replied. 'It 
must be published anonymously, though — 
Madelaine Jastram's name is now too tho- 
roughly linked with the other for it to be 
used ; nobody would venture to review, much 
less read it.' 

He turned very pale, but did not speak. 

*It seems cruel to say such things when 
they hurt you,' she said, steadily; 'but they 
are true — your chivalrous friendship for me 
must not be allowed to make you forget that.' 

* I do not forget,' he replied, slowly, ' be- 
cause the recollection leaves me the more 
determined never to yield till you are righted.' 

This was trenching on ground which must 
not be approached. Madelaine knew the use- 
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lessness of urging the pleas which she had so 
often presented to him in vain. She simply 
changed the conversation ; he understood her 
meaning, and suhmitted at once. For a little 
while they talked upon indifferent subjects, 
though probably neither had a very clear idea 
of what they were talking about. 

She knew that her feeling for this man was 
such as she had never before given to one of 
his sex — nay, more, she knew that she loved 
him — these last months had taught her this 
truth ; but the knowledge only increased her 
determination to keep his life free from other 
than casual contact with hers. So far as she 
t7as personally concerned, the certainty that 
affection such as his had been vouchsafed her 
was far beyond anything she could have hoped 
existence would grant — ^happiness greater than 
she had behoved possible. It was of him she 
must think — ^the terrible wrong she would do 
in allowing a single shadow from her evil 
destiny to cast its blight across his path. 

She had erred in seeing him so frequently ; 
erred in permitting him in any way to connect 
himself with her fate and its workings, even 
when a reason like that in the present case 
was offered; when in the world's eyes he 
might be regarded as Mr. Bentley's ally, not 
hers. She had told herself this often; the 
idea had influenced her in her resolve to 
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leave Paris when the fact of Mary Hope's 
disappearance became established. But she 
reahzed now that she must do more — she 
must go so far — hide herself so carefully 
that he could never gain the slightest clue to 
her whereabouts. 

While she was thinking these things he 
said, suddenly, — 

* Pietro told me that you were going away/ 

* Yes ; before long.' 

* Where ? ' he asked, eagerly. 

* I have not decided — ^my movements are 
always uncertain.' 

He began twice to speak, but checked him- 
self. She had to turn her head aside, she could 
not bear the bitter pain that filled his eyes. 
At last he said, calmly enough, — 

'At least now you will wait until Colonel 
Morrison arrives ? Do promise that — so much 
at least 1 If the paper proves of consequence 
and you were not here ' 

' I will wait until then,' she interrupted ; 
' consider that settled.' 

Happiness though it was to be in her presence, 
the visit caused Lascelles more pain than plea- 
sure, and somehow he felt that she meant if 
possible to leave Paris without seeing him 
again. He could not have told how he gained 
this impression, but he took it with him on his 
departure, and a dismal companion it proved. 
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* We shall let you know as soon as the 
colonel and his young friend arrive,' he said, 
as he was taking leave, more perhaps to hring 
from her a repetition of her intention of remain- 
ing than for any other reason. 

' Certainly,' she answered, smiling cheerfully. 
* I shall he found seated here among my hooks 
and papers. Mr. Bentley will send me the 
news, whatever it may he that they hring.' 

* We must count on ten days, I suppose.' 

' Ah, well,' she answered, ' they will soon 

pass. I wish— I wish ' 

^Yes?' 

* Only — ^it sounds ungrateful, hut I must 
say it,' she continued. 'I heg you not to 
hope anything from their coming, it will only 
hring a fresh disappointment.' 

This very warning cheered him a little, 
because it roused that obstinacy which lies at 
the bottom of most natures, prompting them 
to be hopeful and determined when some 
voice has pronounced the uselessness of either. 

* I do not mean to be cast down if another 
disappointment comes; but all the same I 
shall not give up hopiug,' he said, regardless 
of the fact that his feehngs of the past day 
rather gave the lie to his words. 

But when he had left her, the depression 
and mournful presages came back. He was 
ready to invent some excuse for returning a 
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moment — only to see her face once more — but 
he resisted the impulse from a fear of annoying 
her, and walked steadily away, feeling with 
each step that took him from her dwelling 
that he plunged down into a night growing 
more and more impenetrable in its gloom. 

When Mr. Bentley had left Hilda and 
Flower that morning, the spinster announced 
her intention of going into Paris. 

She had never wearied in her attempts to 
find the woman who dropped the envelope 
with Bolton Wargrave's name written upon it. 

In order to make as frequent absences from 
Montmorenci as she wished, it had been 
necessary to take HUda, to a certain extent, 
into her confidence. 

Hilda knew of the rumotired suit from the 
newspapers, and Flower told her frankly that 
she was watching — or trying to watch — a 
person she had reason to believe in some way 
connected with Bolton Wargrave. 

Hilda asked no troublesome questions, and 
gladly helped her to find excuses for going 
almost daily to Paris. She was ready to 
adore the flighty Blossom, since she found her 
anxious to do anything which could be a 
favour to Madelaine Jastram. 

So again to-day Flower set out on her 
quest, * a wildgoose-chase,' she called it; but, 
wild as it was, she persisted therein. She 
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had gained one substantial benefit by her 
partial confidence to Hilda. That young lady 
would not hear of her walking, so upon each 
excursion Flower modestly accepted money 
enough to pay innnmerahle cab-fares and her 
railway journey into the bargain. 

She had visited scores of houses in the 
neighbourhood of the gardens; haunted the 
pretty retreat itseK with a persistency which 
made her well known to the students who 
lounged about the place — and, occupied as 
she was, Flower could not resist casting 
glances at the young men. 

But to-day she had determined should be 
her last eflfort. 

None of the students offered to persecute 
her, and the search after the unknown woman 
seemed hopeless and siUy. 

She had been wandering for a long time 
about the gardens, and at length sat down to 
rest in a retired alley. 

On a bench at the opposite side of the path 
sat a young girl busy with a book. Flower 
glanced at her by chance ; then looked at her 
again and again, till her head fairly swam. 

The thin jacket which the girl wore over 
her dress was fastened by the cameo-pin that 
Flower had given Wargrave, as the veritable 
ornament she received from him years before. 

In the beginning, he had doubtless intended 
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fro make Madelaine believe that Mandeville 
had left this and other personal belongings to 
2oe. Bat Madelaine's refusal to aid his 
scheme had rendered it useless to bring up 
such trifles, which could only have been corro- 
borative proofs in case she fully believed the 
main points in his evidence. 

So claiming the cameo from Flower had 
only resulted in its becoming the clue whereby 
the vengeful spinster again got upon his track. 
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CHAPTEE XIII, 

lostI 

Seyeral days went by. 

Hilda and Mr. Bentley were sitting one 
evening in the garden of the house at Mont- 
morenci. Mrs. Morrison and Flower had gone 
out to drive after dinner, but Mr. Bentley had 
been tired and indisposed to go, so Hilda had 
remained at home with him. 

It was growing dusk, but the night was so 
delicious that they could not bear to go in- 
doors. The sky was one great sheet of azure, 
studded with stars ; the pale crescent of the 
young moon trembled on the western horizon ; 
not a breath of wind disturbed the stiUness. 

The whole scene was so quietly lovely, so 
full of peace, that Mr. Bentley forgot the 
anxieties which compassed him as he had not 
been able to do for weeks, and Hilda was 
absolutely brimming over vnth happiness 
and gaiety. 

They were talking of the two wanderers 
who might be expected so soon — counting the 
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days that must elapse before the steamer could 
reach Havre. 

* The colonel shall never go away again 
without talking his household gods — or god- 
desses — with him. That I am determined on,' 
said Hilda. 

*You are a disrespectful young monkey, 
though you do call yourself a goddess,' laughed 
Mr. Bentley. ' I wonder where you ever 
caught that trick of calling your pastor& and 
masters by irreverent names.' 

' They both like it,' vowed HUda. * Katey 
would think I was angry if I said " mother^" 
and papa considers my impertinence delightful.' 

* You are a spoiled kitten,' retorted Bentley. 

* I know it ; but I like it, and so do you ! 
For that matter, nobody has spoiled me more 
than you, so you must be satisfied with your 
own handiwork.' . 

' Tolerably,' he answered, with a look of 
affectionate admiration. 

* I am glad to find there is a limit to mascu- 
line exactions,' said Hilda, with mock gravity. 
' Flower says I am much nicer than girls in 
general — and Flower ought to know! Only 
that I may not be too much puffed up, she 
says, as a rule, girls are not so nice as they 
might be.' 

* Females of Flower's age are rather apt to 
think that,' returned Bentley. 
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* But really Flower is a good soul,' Hilda 
said. * I have grown quite fond of her ; I shall 
be sorry when she leaves us.' 

* I like her, too — only I wish she wouldn't 
squeal so often and so loud ! But she is by no 
means such a fool as she looks.' 

* She is not a fool at all; she is a very shrewd 
old woman.' 

* Miss Wisdom ! ' 

^ Naturally ; I couldn't have lived so much 
in the society of a wise lawyer without becom- 
ing a sort of young Minerva,' said Hilda, 
saucily. * Only to think that by next week at 
this time we shall be sitting here with papa 
beside us.' 

^And Charley Seaforth, too,' added Mr. 
Bentley. 

* Yes ; dear, good Charley ! ' returned Hilda, 
composedly enough, though her colour bright- 
ened perceptibly. 

But the lawyer pretended not to notice it. 

* I suppose he won't come back married,' 
said Bentley. 

^Boys don't marry,' replied Hilda, with a 
pout, 

' Don't they ? ' 
. ' Well, they ought not ! ' 

' Oughtn't they ? ' 
. Hilda^ playfully tweaked his ear as a punish- 
ment for his impertinence, but got the convex- 
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Bation away from Seaforth with true feminine 
quickness and ease. She was very shy of 
talking about him — shy in regard to him even 
in her own thoughts ; but though she did not 
exactly acknowledge it to herself, Hilda knew 
that his return could not be like the inter- 
course of old times, and the very vagueness of 
the dreams in which she indulged added to 
their pleasantness. 

Presently the conversation was interrupted 
by the appearance of Louis, who brought a 
telegraphic despatch for Mr. Bentley. 

* Those tiresome telegrams ! ' cried Hilda, as 
the man retired in his usual noiseless fashion 
— as if, Hilda always said, he were a sick-nurse, 
and afraid of waking his patient. * It is only 
about some of your tedious London aflfairs,' 
she added ; and, rising from her seat, she 
strolled away to a little distance, and stood 
looking out through the velvety gloom. 

Mr. Bentley opened the envelope, and 
deciphered the despatch by the dim light. 
It was from Mr. Marvyn, in London, and 
ran: — 

* The " Ardoise " burned three days out at sea. 
News has just come/ 

Bentley had written him that the colonel 
and Seaforth were coming by her, and that 
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the latter would bring papers which might be 
of assistance to them in their perplexity. 

Hilda heard one groan of anguish from 
Bentley, and hurried to his side. He had 
fallen back in his chair, almost as helpless 
for the moment as if he had been stricken 
with paralysis. 

Before she knew what she was doing — 
before he could stop her, even if he had 
possessed strength enough to essay — she 
caught up the paper which had fluttered 
from his nerveless hand, and read the fatal 
annoumcement. 

' She did not faint or cry out; she stood, 
white as death, pressing her hands hard 
against her breast. She was the first to re- 
cover sufficiently to speak. 

* At least the passengers may have escaped,' 
she said, hoarsely. 

Bentley did not answer ; dazed and dizzy 
as his brain was, he could think clearly enough 
to understand that Marvyn's telegram shut out 
the possibility of such hope — at least rendered 
it most doubtful. 

* Speak to me — say something,' he heard 
Hilda moan. 

* Yes, dear — ^yes. It may be — ^let us think 
that — ^let us ' 

* We must keep it from Katey till we are 
certain,' interrupted Hilda. * Oh, if we need 
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not see her to-night, by to-morrow we shall 
both be stronger! Uncle Eichard, Uncle 
Eichard, they must have been saved! — ^they 
must have been ! ' 

She sank on her knees by his side, holding 
up her hands as if pleading with hiTn to aid 
her in cHnging to the one thought which could 
steady her tortured breast. 

* They must ! they must ! ' he repeated, 
trying to think that he believed his own 
words. 

Fortunately it Was late before the two ladies 
returned ; they had stopped to visit an acquaint- 
ance. Katey had been persuaded into taking 
ices, and was horribly ill — as such indulgence 
always made her. She could only go straight 
to bed on reaching the house, leaving Flower 
to say good-night for her to HUda and Mr. 
Bentley, and resign herself to Walton's lec- 
tures and ministrations. 

So the two were left free from restraint at 
least for that evening. 

Three days dragged past ; then the morning 
journals gave a longer account of the terrible 
disaster. Such of the passengers as had escaped 
had reached New York. The names of those 
saved were given — ^neither Colonel Morrison 
or Seaforth were among them. There was a 
single shadow of hope left : one of the seamen 
was sure that another boat^ in which were one 
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of tBe officers, some sailors^ and several passen- 
gers, had put off from the ship. 

Two days more elapsed, and still they had 
managed to keep the dreadfiQ news from Mrs. 
Morrison. She had caught cold that night 
she and Flower were out driving, and was 
confined to her hed. The terrible stoiy had 
been told to her physician^ and he had for- 
bidden her attempting to leave her room foT 
several days yet. As long as she was a prisoiier 
there, under the custody of Walton, there was 
no danger of any report reaching her. 

Even Flower behaved with gre^t good 
sense. Now and then she used to rush away 
and indulge in hysterics, but she kept a bold 
front before Katey; and when she showed 
symptoms of failing, one glance from Walton 
would restore her reason, for she was terribly 
afraid of that merciless autocrat. 

Hilda was the admiration of them all. She 
suffered horribly, but she bore up with a 
courage and steadfastness that could not have 
been surpassed. Selfish little Katey was 
-fcoo fall of her own aches and pains to pay 
much attention to anybody's appearance ; and 
Hilda's excuse of neuralgic headache was 
accepted without a question. 

It was Saturday. Flower had gone into 
Paris. She had received a note from Julian 
Lascelles, concerning which she held her peace, 
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only saying that she had an errand into the 
toMm, and so departed. Hilda was in Mrs. 
Morrison's room, but Mr. Bentley fancied that 
she had accompanied Miss Flower, and pre- 
pared himself to pass a solitary morning. 

There was a pavilion in the grounds at 
some distance from the house, having a little 
garden of its own and a private entrance from 
the street, so that it was in every way Kke a 
separate dwelling. This retreat had been 
assigned to Mr. Bentley as a study, in order, 
Hilda said, that he might have one nook where 
his bachelor soul might be entirely free from 
feminine restraints, though it must be ad- 
mitted that she intruded upon his privacy at 
all times without the slightest scruple. 

He went down there intending to write 
some letters, but the occupation was too 
irksome in his present mood, so he seated 
himself in the vine-covered porch which ran 
along the front of the building and tried to, 
concentrate his mind upon a book. 

These last days had positively aged him ; 
between his uncertainty as to what was his 
duty in regard to the case the Greek — or 
rather Bolton Wargrave, under cover of the 
Greek's name — was about to push on, and the 
new calamity, he was tasked almost beyond 
his strength. He had no longer any hope 
left that the colonel and Seaforth might have 
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been among the number saved from tbe burn- 
ing ship. The coloners death threw altogether 
upon his shoulders the burden which he ex- 
pected to have divided. Never in his life had 
he been placed in a position in which a decision 
was so diflficult. In either case he must help 
a wrong ; he must allow a most atrocious plot 
to succeed, a great fortune to fall into the 
hands of one of the worst men that ever lived ; 
or, if he used the means in his power — ^the 
sole means to frustrate it and expose the 
villain to punishment — ^he must bring disgrace, 
untold trouble, into lives that were precious to 
him beyond words, dearer than anything in 
the whole world. 

While he sat there, a ring sounded at the 
garden-door. He had allowed his servant to 
go to Versailles to spend the day — ^the gardener 
was not within hearing. Mr. Bentley rose 
and opened the door. 

Old Pietro was Waiting there; at a little 
distance off stood a close carriage. 

* My mistress wishes to speak to you, sir,' 
the man said. * Here is a note. She is waiting 
yonder.' 

Bentley opened the letter and read : 

' I must see you a moment — for God's sake do not 
refuse me ! It is the last time I shall ever make a 
request of you — ^grant it for the sake of others whom 
it is your duty to protect. I promise to leave Paris 
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to-morrow. I shall quit Europe never to return. At 
least, the past weeks have proved to you that my only 
desire is to aid in your work of screening the innocent. 
I do not believe you will refuse me — I know you will 
not.' 

Bentley had no mind to refuse ; there must 
be an interview between them — ^he had felt 
this for days. Painful as it was to meet her, 
he was glad that she had taken the initiative. 

*Ask your mistress to come in/ he said. 
* We shall be quite alone — she need not fear 
meeting any one.' 

He stepped back into the garden to give 
himself an instant to restore his composure. 
The door, opened, and Madelaine Jastram 
walked toward him, dressed in black, her face 
completely hidden by a thick veil. 

She threw aside the double folds of lace as 
she caught sight of him, and stood still. He 
moved toward her, saying, — 

* Please come into the house, madame. I 
am quite ready to hear what you may wish to 
say.' 

* I shall not be seen ? ' she asked, hurriedly. 
** There is not the least fear — the house is at 

the other end of the grounds,' he answered, 
and led the way into his study, placed a chair 
for her, and sat down opposite. 

* I will not waste time in thanking you,' she 
said, with that proud humility she always 
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showed in his presence. * I would not have 
come here, but I feared you would refuse to 
come to me. I sent for Mr. Lascelles — I 
could not find him — I was too anxious to wait 
another instant.' 

* You have no news of * 

* No, no ! Mary Hope ? No — ^we shall never 
hear of her again,' she replied, quickly. * I 
learned this momiiJg of that terrible accident- 
Colonel Morrison was among the lost. Now 
you can understand what has brought me.' 

He gave a quick, suspicious glance, and his 
face grew stem. 

' Wait ! Let me finish,' she hurried on. 

* Mr. Lascelles told me what had happened — 
Colonel Morrison was ruined. Even suppos- 
ing that had he lived he could have arranged 
his affairs, nothing can be done now — ^you 
know that.' 

He did know it but toa well j she was only 
giving utterance to the thoughts which had 
haunted him for day». 

* You will not speak — even so far as that you 
will not trust me I ^ she cried, in a despairing 
voice. 

^ You mistake my silence,' he replied. 

* What you have said is quite true. There is 
no hope that anything will be left.' 

*And you are so far from rich,' she con- 
tinued, *that the claims of your helpless 
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relatives consume every penay of your income 
beyond what serves for your actual needs — ^I 
know that, too.' 

* Yes ; you are right.' 

* Then what is to become of Hilda ? ' she 
asked, suddenly. 

He started to his feet, and stood staring at 
her. 

^ Not only of her, but that helpless woman 
who is a mere child ? ' she added. 

He sank into his chair with a groan. 

* God knows ! ' he said. * The thought has 
been driving me almost wild for days.' 

* Then you will not refuse me ? ' she pleaded. 
* I can show you the way — ^I can make it all 
clear for you.' 

^ I dp not understand,' he said, and again 
that look of suspicion darkened his eyes. 

* I am rich — any sum that you name I can 
settle on Hilda.' 

He made a quick movement as if to rise. 

* Stop — ^wait — ^you don't understand. You 
will arrange it. Take thirty thousand pounds 
V — fifty — a hundred, if you will. They know 
nothing about business — ^will never question — 
will suppose it comes from Colonel Morrison's 
property.' 

* Impossible ! ' he exclaimed. 

^ Ah ! you think I want to claim some re- 
ward — that I come to tempt you 1 ' she cried. 
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* Listen — ^I am going to South America — I 
shall never come back — ^never trouble you.^ 
Taking this money gives me no hold upon 
you. There will exist no proof even that you 
and I ever made this arrangement.' 

* I cannot,' he exclaimed again. 

' What am I to do ? ' she cried desperately. 

* Oh, to what will you drive me ! Why, I shall 
go so mad that I shall be ready to cry out the 
truth in order to save her ! You will not stop 
Bolton Wargrave in his infamous plot, you will 
not let me aid ' 

She broke off and buried herface in her hands. 

* That is what I have been debating, ' he 
said. ^ Perhaps my duty is to tell the truth at 
all hazards ' 

^ Ay, that she lives — ^my child lives ! No, 
no ! Then she must bear the shame, the dis- 
grace ! Listen to me^ — have mercy ! Say I 
am guilty if you will — at least let me make 
the expiation ! I know that Hilda is my 
child — ^I have known it ever since that night 
she stayed at my house ! I will never see 
her ; I will go away, but, oh, let me ' 

She could get no further. From the room 
beyond echoed a loud shriek, then the sound 
of a fall. 

Bentley rushed to the door, and opened it. 
Madelaine followed. They saw Hilda lying 
senseless upon the floor. 
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^ Oh, my God, she has heard ! ' groaned 
Madelaine. 

*Fate has been stronger than you or I,' 
said Bentley, in a hollow voice. * She has 
heard ! ' 

He felt neither sorrow nor anger ; he could 
not, even when remembering who this woman 
was. The words which broke from his hps 
seemed uttered without any volition of his 
own; as if some power higher than his will 
had spoken through him. 

They raised Hilda between them, and laid 
her on a sofa. Bentley brought some water, 
and Madelaine sprinkled the white face. She 
was perfectly calm, so composed and quiet 
that the lawyer could only stare at her in a 
sort of dumb wonder in the midst of his agita- 
tion and alarm. 

When there were symptoms of returning 
consciousness, she said, in a low voice, — 

* Shall I go away ? ' 

She had not even offered to kiss the fainting 
girl — had not touched her after they placed 
her on the couch — though her countenance 
was wild with a passionate, eager love. 

* Shall I go ? ' she repeated. 

* Stay,' Mr. Bentley replied. * She must 
see you now.' 

* Do not be afraid, do not doubt me ! ' 
whispered Madelaine. 
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She stepped a little aside into the shadow 
of the curtauis. 

Hilda opened her eyes, and looked anxiously 
about. 

* Where is she ? * she cried. * I heard, I 
heard ! She is here ! I want to see my 
mother, my mother ! ' 

It was Mr. Bentley himself who motioned 
Madelaine to approach. He feared for the 
girl's reason. A second shock so overwhelm- 
ing, following so quickly in the wake of the 
blow she had already received, might kill or 
drive her mad. 

Madelaine came forward, and sank on her 
knees by the sofa. 

Hilda flung both arms about her neck with 
a sudden gush of tears, the first she had shed 
since the news of the shipwreck had reached 
them. 

^ God has taken them,' she murmured : * but 
He has sent me you, oh, mother, mother! 
It does not even seem strange to me ; I think 
almost I knew it from the first — oh, mother, 
mother ! ' 

Even while she strained her daughter to 
her heart and covered her face with kisses, 
Madelaine was saying, — 

^ Do not be afraid, Mr. Bentley I Trust me 
^tiU.' 

^ I understand what you mean,' cried Hilda. 
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* Yon Want to go away from me ; — ^never ! 
Yon shall not go ! I know the whole story ; I 
have read it I Yon are alone, stiflFering, per- 
secntbd ! My place is beside my mother, and 
she is innocent ! Do yon hear ? • she exclaimed 
more wildly, as she raised herself and con- 
fronted Mr- Bentley, still keeping her armp 
abont Madelaine. ^ Do yon hear ? Yon can- 
not doubt any longer, yon dare not ; God has 
given back her child ! ' 

* And I bid that child, by the love she feels, 
to listen to her mother,' Madelaine said, in 
her sweet, firm tones. 

* What do yon inean ? * questioned Hilda, 
holdihg her closer. 

*That everything must go on as if yon 
had neter learned this secret which I would 
ha^S died to keep from you — yeS, died gladly,' 
said Madelaine. 

* Biit you could not ; you were not per- 
mitted! Heaven waS too merciful to leave 
you any longer alone.' 

Madelaine hid her face ill the girl's dress 
and was silent. 

* How came you here ? * Mr. Bentley asked, 
hardly knowing what he said. 

^ Oh, I forgot — a letter I think. Where is 
it ? I had one in my hand.' 

Bentley found it on tte floor^ and thrust 
it into his pocket without evien a glance 
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at the envelope; he could not read it 
then. 

* I came in ; I heard your voice,' Hilda con- 
tinued. ' I did not mean to listen ; I was 
going away. I heard you speak those words, 
those blessed words, * * Hilda is my child. ' ' Oh, 
mother, mother I ' 

Madelaine rose, freed herself from Hilda's 
arms, and stood looking down at her with a 
countenance which — ^in spite of the yearning 
affection that showed therein — ^was filled 
with a stem, unalterable determination. 

* You love me ? ' she said. 

* Ah ! judge by your own heart — ^mother ! ' 

* Then you- will do what I bid you — exactly 
what I bid you ? ' 

* Only I will not give you up ! I would 
follow you to the end of the world ! ' cried 
Hilda. 

* And desert the tender, loving woman who 
has all your life been a mother to you — ^the 
kindest, the best ! ' 

* Ah, poor Katey ! ' 

* Yes ! And, now that this awful blow must 
fall upon her ; now that her husband is dead, 
she penniless, you would leave her alone ? ' 

* I will work for her ! I'll do anything ! ' 
answered Hilda. * No, you can't think I 
would desert her : but she is too good, too 
sweet ! She would not let you go away I 
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she would not break my heart ! — ^mother, 
mother ! ' 

But the resolve written in Madelaine's 
face did not soften ; she did not even notice 
Hilda's pleading. Even in his excitement 
Mr. Bentley could thoroughly comprehend, 
and for the first time appreciate, the wonder- 
ful power she possessed to curb her heart, 
crush her very soul down under that omni- 
potent will. 

* The decision is not in your hands, Hilda,' 
she replied ; * Mr. Bentley and I must decide 
what is to be done. There is only one thing 
for you to do — ^that must be done here and 
now. Promise me that, without my per- 
mission, this secret shall never pass your 
lips.' 

' Mother ! ' 

' Promise ! ' Madelaine's voice rang clear 
and cold ; her soul looked out of her beau- 
tiful eyes, mad with anguish and eager 
yearning, but her resolve did not falter. 
* Promise, or you will never see me again. 
Your Mend there can tell you I never break 
a resolution, and this is as unchangeable as 
death ! Do you promise ? ' 

* Oh, mother ! ' Hilda moaned. * Yes, what- 
ever you bid. Ah, you will break my heart 
and your own ! ' 

* Child, child,' she answered, * when you 
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have lived as long with a breaking heart as I 
have done, you wUl learn that it cannot be 
broken, after all ! ' 

* Only let me speak a word ' 

* Not yet ! Listen to me. I love you— 
listen ! ' 

But before she could proceed, the door 
opened quickly, and Flower burst into the 
room, exclaiming, as she had once before 
done, — 

* Mary Hope is found ! Mary Hope ! ' 

She was very near hysterics, but struggled 
bravely. Hilda uttered a cry of joy ; neither 
Madelaine nor Bentley could speak. 

^ Quick ! ' continued Flower. * I was com- 
ing for Mr. Bentley. I saw Pietro. Come 
quick to Paris— Mary Hope is found ! ' 
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CHAPTEB XIV- 

FLOWEB TRIUMPHANT. 

DuRiNa these past days Flower Jiad kept from 
Hilda and Mr. Bentley a secret, with as much 
tenacity as she had shown in aiding them to 
guard against the possibility of Katey's being 
trouble<J by any suspicion of the dreadful news 
ip regard to the steamer's loss. 

When she looked up fmd saw the young 
girl sitting opposite her that afternoon in the 
Luxembourg Gardens, Flower knew tiiat she 
had discovered Zoe Morovadi ; one glance at 
the campo was enough to convince her of 
this. She could no more mistake that than 
she could have mistaken Bolton Wargrave's 
hated face. 

People are usually true to their ruling 
charaotpristics even in the most bewildering 
moments. Flower's first sensation was one 
of pride and satisfaction. She had succeeded 
where the Parisian detectives had failed, with 
all their cunning — quite forgetting that she 
had an infallible proof, which they did not 
possess, in the cameo. 
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She could think quickly enough and clearly- 
enough when there was anything to be gained 
by Buch an eflfbrt. She rose from her bench. 
She saw that the girl had dropped her hand- 
kerchief, so she crossed the path and restored 
it to its owner, with a few pleasant words in 
her most intelligible French. 

The girl took a paper and pencil from her 
pocket and wrote rapidly in the same lan- 
guage,— 

* Thank you. I am dumb, but I can hear.' 

* Can you talk with your fingers ? ' asked 
Flower. * I can understand when you do : I 
used to have a relative who was deaf and 
dumb, and I learned.' 

The girl replied with rapid movements of 
her fingers, but Flower could follow them* 
She was a pretty creature, looking yoimger 
than Wargrave pronounced her; excessively 
fragile in appearance; her colour too vivid 
and her eyes unnaturally bright. 

Flower was nearly crazy with impatience, 
but afraid of frightening the girl by asking at 
once the questions in her mind. She tried to 
talk about the beauty of the day and any 
other trivial subject she could find. The girl 
seemed glad enough to converse, but Flower 
noticed that she kept looking about, as if 
fearful of being observed. 

* You have some person with you who does 
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not like you to talk to strangers ? ' said 
Flower. 

^Yes — Madame Boland. She has walked 
farther on ; I was tired. She told me never to 
let people speak to me when she left me alone.' 

^ You are a Greek, I am sure ? ' said Flower. 

The girl nodded and gave a proud smile. 

* Dear me ! ' continued Flower, * how odd if 
you should be the young lady an acquaintance 
of mine has so often talked about ! Is your 
name Zoe Morovadi ? ' 

' Yes.' 

* Why, then you know Monsieur Wargrave ? ' 
The girl nodded again, but her face darkened. 
Flower felt herself tremble from head to foot ; 

the duenna might return at any moment. 

* I hope the sick lady who came from Brindisi 
with Madame Boland is better ? ' said Flower. 
She had no time to lose ; she must plunge iuto 
matters at once and run the chance of touch- 
ing the right clue. * Margaret Strong, or Mary 
Hope ? Which do they caU her ? ' 

The girl started and grew pale ; after an in- 
stant's hesitation she spelled on her fingers, — 

* Do you like Wargrave ? ' 

* No, I hate him.' 

* So does Mary Hope — ^that is her name. 
They keep her away from me, but last night 
she managed to get into my room. She says 
they have shut her up against her will.' 
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. * Where do you live ? ' 
^Bne Saint- Quentiiiy number 25, on the 
second floor. Oh, I am n&^d md>dame will 
come back.' 

* Do you come here eyei^ day ? ' 

* Now we do. Madame Tueets somebody, I 
am pure. Wwgrave is in Jiondon; grandpapa 
isiU.' 

* I will come again to-morrow,' said Flower; 
* Don't even tell Mary Hope you have Been 
me. I shall bring a gentleman wth me ; you 
will not be afraid ? ' 

^ No. I believe madame Tyaut^ to kill grpnd- 
papa — ^she lets him drink. Wgrgrave did 
not. I am afraid of her. Ple^e gft-7-phe 
will be back; she has been goQe q. long 
time.' 

* To-morrow, then. K you cwmot cowie, 
then the next. I wilj be here every day.' 

Flower hurried away and waited behiud a 
thicket tiU she saw the girl joined by a womau 
dressed in black — ^the woman who had dropped 
the envelope with Wargrave's name written 
on it. 

Then Flower hastened out of the Gardens, 
and drove with all speed in search of Lascelles. 
It was decided between the two that they 
should keep the discovery a secret even from 
Mr. Bentley. 

They went together to the Gardens the next 
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day, aad saw Madame Boland and the Gbreek 
girl ^hen they entered. 

Lascelles had little difScnlty in persoading 
Zoe to coi^de in hiyn; the repulsion which 
she had always felt towards Wargrave had heen 
turned into positive hatred hy Mary Hope's 
revelations. She told Lascelles that she and 
her grandfather had been suddenly removed 
one night to their present lodgings, and that 
a short time later the wom9.n Boland returned 
after an absence of several weeks, bringing with 
her the stranger who was now a captive in the 
house. 

She detested this Madame Boland ; she was 
fuU of sympathy for the imprisoned woman, 
and of fears for her grandfather. The truth 
was, old Morovadi had taken advantage of 
Wargrave's absence to yield to his weakness 
for wine ajid spirits, and had indulged so freely 
that he went very near the verge of delirium 
tremens, and was now confined to his bed. 
One of his half-insane &ncie8 had been an 
idea that Madame Boland meant to poison 
him, and he had told Zoe this; so when, in 
addition to that reason for fearing the woman, 
Mary Hope managed to make her confidence 
to the girl, Zoe was ready to use any means 
to escape from madame's clutches. 

Now the Boland worshipped Wargrave, and 
meant to serve him as faithluUy as she had 
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when she accepted the place of servant in 
Madelaine Jastram's house, or went to Brin- 
disi at his bidding. But, unfortunately, the 
Boland had no more elements of faithfulness 
in her nature than Bolton himseK. 

He had not been gone a week before she 
plunged into an intrigue, and the matter had 
become so serious with her that she forgot 
everything else. But I need not be minute 
in my description. Since I have given you 
to understand that Boland (I use always her 
pretended name for convenience' sake) be- 
longed to this world's * black sheep,' I may 
leave her adventures to be imagined by the 
experienced, and such as are not would do 
well to put all thought of them aside. 

Lascelles kept a man watching the house 
where the Greeks lived. 

It had been arranged that when Zoe could 
learn tbat madame was to be absent for a few 
hours she was to tie a green ribbon to the 
shutter of her window. 

The very morning of the day Madelaine 
Jastram went to Montmorenci, LasceUes's 
watchman came to tell him the signal was 
at last fluttering from the window. 

Lascelles at once sent off an express to 
Flower, who had promised to hasten into 
Paris at any hour he might need her presence. 

Lascelles was at the station when Miss 
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Flower arrived. They drove to the comer 
of the street where the Morovadis lived. The 
portier of the house was quite ready to be 
conciliating to a gentleman who slipped into 
his hand so liberal an offering as Lascelles 
wisely employed, and allowed them to pass 
upstairs without question, while he, to tell 
the truth, rushed frantically out of doors, 
eager to reach the drinking-place near by 
before his wife could capture him and his 
money. 

Zoe was waiting, and admitted the visitors. 
Madame Boland had gone out to spend the 
day, and had given Zoe the key of the 
prisoner's apartment, telling her she must 
carry in food, as the grandfather could not 
leave his bed. Security had rendered Koland 
reckless, and she could not believe that she 
ran any risk by taking her afternoon's 
pleasure. 

Zoe led them through several rooms, passed 
into Madame Boland's sleeping-chamber, and 
unlocked a door which gave entrance to a 
gloomy apartment that had evidently been 
intended for the storing of trunks, old furni- 
ture, and other troublesome lumber. 

As Lascelles and Miss Flower entered, a 
woman rose from a bed at the further end 
of the chamber, with a face that was despair- 
ing rather than terrified. 
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Lascelles stepped qniokly forward, saying,— r 

* Tell m0 your name, will you ? ' 

* Mary Hope,' she answered. * Mr. Seaforth 
sent me to Europe from Australia, but my 
enemy caught me. Who are you ? ' 

^A friend of Mr. Seaforth's,' Lascellep 
repUed. 

* Yes ; Zoe said you would cpmQ.' 

* Here is a person you used to know,' con- 
tinued Lascelles ; ^ she has come ^i prder that 
you may feel confidence in me.' 

He moved aside. Flower approached tiie 
bed. 

* Mary ! ' she cried, bursting into tears. 

* Amelia Flower I ' exclaimed the womqji. 
So Lascelles knew they h^d reached the 

light at last. 

* I think I never lost hope,?-continued the 
woman, with the same dull composure. *I 
remembered the paper I had given Mr. Sear 
forth. When I found they did not mean to 
kill me, I was certain that one day or another 
I should get away.' 

* You are safe now,' !pascelles said. 

* Safe 1 ' she repeated. • Safe 1 How odd 
it sounds 1 Don't cry ; it does no good, and 
it hurts me,' she added, turning to Miss 
Flower. 

The old maid sank into a chair and struggled 
to control herself. 
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*We have him at last/ she muttered. 
'Why I might have been a baronet's wife 
but for him.' 

Her hard gray eyes lighted up with a fire 
which quickly dried her tears. 

Lascelles did not catch her words , but he 
knew she was thinking of Bolton Wargrave, 
and he could not help feeling that if the 
wretch were left to Flower to punish, there 
would be no danger of her erring on the side 
of mercy. 

^ Then he forgot everything in a sudden rush 
of thought which centred upon Madelaine. 
Had the time of her deliverance finally come ? 
Were the means and the way in their hands ? 
As if his mental utterance of that name had 
made itself felt upon Mary Hope, he heard 
her say in her slow, painful voice, — - 

* Where is Mrs. Mandeville — Madame 
Jastram? I must see her, you know — I 
must see her.' 

* I will send for her at once,' Lascelles 
said. * I will go myself.' 

* No,' pleaded Mary Hope, * don't leave me I 
Who knows what might happen ! You are a 
man — strong and brave ! I feel safe while you 
are here — don't go I Why, that woman would 
kill me if she came back.' 

* I'll go I ' cried Flower. ' Let me go, Mr. 
Lascelles.' 
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* We might take you away now/ Lascelles 
said, turning to Mary Hope. 

* No, for we should have to leave Zoe — she 
says her grandfather is ill, and she would not 
go.' 

The dumb girl stood looking from one face 
to another; she did not understand Enghsh 
enough to follow their conversation, but she 
caught her own name and that of her grand- 
father, and hurried up to Lascelles with a 
countenance fall of pleading and disquiet. 

* No harm shaM come to either of you, my 
child,' said Lascelles. * You may trust me.' 

She smiled, kissed his hand, and seated her- 
self on the bed beside Mary Hope. The 
woman wound her arm about the girl's waist, 
and the two sat quite silent while Lascelles 
gave Miss Flower the directions necessary, for 
he knew by a letter he had that morning 
received from Madelaine that she had gone to 
Montmorenci. 
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CHAPTEB XV. 

HEB STOBT. 

So it came about that Flower burst so sud- 
denly into the room where Mr. Bentley sat 
with the mother and daughter, and fairly petri- 
fied her listeners by her abrupt announcement. 

Hilda knew from what Miss Flower had 
already told her that the discovery of Mary 
Hope held the only chance of setting Made- 
laine Jastram right in the eyes of the world. 

She was the first to speak. Before Bentley 
or Madeleine had recovered enough to find 
words, Hilda cried, — 

' I must go with you — ^I will go with you 1 ' 
and they could not refuse her. 

They waited while she ran up to the house 
for a hat and shawl. She saw Walton, and 
told her that she was going into Paris for an 
hour or two with Mr. Bentley. 

It was still early in the afternoon when they 

reached the gloomy old street in which the 

Greeks lived. Lascelles had seen the carriage 

from the window, and was waiting in the 

porte-cochere as they drove up. 
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He helped Madelaine out in silence — ^nor 
was she able to utter a word. He caught 
sight of Hilda, and looked astonished and 
troubled, but lifc. Bentley only said, — 

* We had a reason for bringing her/ 
Lascelles askdd no questions. For the first 

time a perception of the truth crossed his 
mind. He gave his arm to Madelaine, and 
led her up the stairs. Mr. Bentley and Hilda 
followed, and Flower walked behind, beginning 
to sob again, partly because she really was in 
a terrible state of nervous excitement, partly 
because the quiet manner in which the rest 
of the party behaved was not in keeping with 
her ideas of the proper manner of conducting 
oneself when onid was to act a part in a 
mysterious tragedy. 

The Greek girl was standing on the upper 
landing, and led the way into the apartment. 

As Madelaine Jastram entered the room 
where Mary Hope was lying, the woman tried 
to rise, then fell back against the pillows, 
covering her face with her hands and moan- 

* Mrs. Mandeville ! Mrs.* Mandeville I * 

* Do not call me by that name,' Madelaine 
said, quietly. *Tou know the law long ago 
deprived me of it. What do you want of me, 
Mary Hope ? ' 

* Your forgiveness;' 
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* That you have/ 

* And to tell the truth,' added Mary Hope, 
letting her hands fall in her lap, and turning 
her white face towards Madelaine. 

* Tell it to Mr. Bentley here,' Madelaine 
said. * I do not helieve that it can help me 
now — ^but tell it.' 

Bentley and Lascelles stood by the bed ; 
Flower sat weeping at the foot. Madelaine 
seated herseK near ; Hilda crouched down by 
her side, her head resting on her mother's 
knee, her hand pressing her mother's arm 
about her neck. The Greek girl .crept up to 
the bed, and hid herself in the shadow. 

*Who — ^who is that?' Mary Hope asked, 
pointing to Hilda. 

* It is my child,' Madelaine said, glancing at 
Lascelles. 

Flower gave one subdued squeak, and then 
suffocated her^lf with the bed-clothes. She 
had reached the greatest surprise of her life, 
and for once was glad to be quiet. 

There was silence in the room for some 
seconds. The stillness was so complete that 
the voices of the children playing in the street 
below rang audibly up into the chamber. 

There was another sound, too — ^but the 
children's voices drowned that — ^the tapping 
of a woman's boot-heels on the pavement as 
she turned the comer of the adjoining square, 
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and walked quickly towards the house in which 
this group was gathered. 

She saw the carriage standing near the door, 
and stopped for an instant as if with the in- 
tention of addressing some question to the 
coachman ; but the man was dozing tranquilly 
on his perch, and after that brief pause, she 
hurried on in at the doorway and passed up- 
stairs. 

On the landing of the second floor lay a 
handkerchief which Miss Flower had dropped. 
The woman picked it up, and read the name 
embroidered thereon. She stood for a few 
seconds, pale and frightened, then took a pass- 
key from her pocket, and opened the door of 
the apartment where the Greeks lived. 
Madame Roland's expedition had proved a 
failure : from some cause the proposed partner 
in her day's amusement had not met her at 
Fontainbleau, and she had returned. 

She walked noiselessly through the rooms 
till she reached the chamber next which the 
group was assembled. 

Just as she entered that, Mr. Bentley broke 
the silence by addressing Mary Hope. 

^ We have come here to listen to you,' he said. 

The woman in the adjoining room stole 
softly across the floor, and knelt so that she 
could look through a chink in the door and see 
the persons assembled about the bed. 
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Mr. Bentley spoke again. 

* Can you tell us now ? Are you strong 
enough to talk ? ' 

Mary Hope bent her head in assent. She 
sat for a moment pressing one hand* against 
her forehead, as if trying to collect her 
thoughts, or to fix upon some one salient 
point with which to begin her terrible tale. 

* TpU it just as the facts come to your mind,' 
Mr. Bentley said, with a lawyer's quickness 
understanding her perplexity. 

She waited for an instant longer, then began 
as abruptly as if thinking aloud instead of 
trying to relate a connected narrative. 

She fastened her eager, remorsefal eyes on 
Madelaine's face, and never once looked away, 
speaking in a slow, monotonous voice, that 
was inexpressibly painful to hear. 

This was Mary Hope's story : 

* I loved Bolton Wargrave and I hated you — 
I knew that he loved you. He swore to me 
that it was not true ; he owned that he had 
once, but then he detested you. He said you 
loved Sir Arthur Bellingham, and he meant to 
have revenge upon you for having coquetted 
with him to conceal your love for the other.* 

She stopped ; a faint dew gathered over her 
eyes. 

* Do I hurt you ? ' she asked. * Ought I not 
to tell these things ? ' 
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* Toti are to tell me word for word,' Made- 
laine answered; ^ it is all you can do if you 
wish to make amends.' 

* I had to do what he told me — ^I loved him,' 
she went on. *I should have committed a 
murder if he had bidden — 1£ his soul had been 
in my body he could not have ruled me more 
completely. But I was jealous — oh, so jealous ! 
And he told me that if I did not help him to 
revenge himseK on you he would leave me. 
If I consented, he promised me that we should 
be married at once, and — and I had just learned 
that I was to become a mother.' 

She broke off, and again clasped her hands 
to her head. Madelaine pushed Hilda gently 
away, went up to the bed, and put her arm 
about the shrinking woman. It seemed to 
those who looked at her that her face was like 
the face of an angel, as she said, — 

* My dear^ may God forgive you any wrong 
you did me — and He will — as I do ! Tell me 
the rest, just as if you and I were alone with 
only Him to listen.' 

So she went on, Madelaine sitting beside 
her, Madelaine's arm supporting her. 

* Mr. Mandeville had gone away in one of 
his dreadful rages. Wargrave used to make 
him jealous of you ; he never would have been 
— ^unreasonable and fiery-tempered as he was 
— ^but for Wargrave. He talked to me— Mr. 
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Mandeyille, I mean — and I said what War- 
grave bade me. I told him I feared you loved 
Sir Arthur. I promised to watch, to let him 
know if I discovered anything that could be 
used as proof.' 

^ He went away,' Madelaine said, gently 
prompting her, as she seemed to hesitate. 

* Yes, to France. It was Wargrave's plan. 
In tb few days I told you that he repented his 
harshness, that he was ill in a French town, 
near the coast, and wanted you to come to 
him at once; that Sir Arthur Bellingham's 
yacht was in the bay, and he had offered it, so 
that we might go at once. Wargrave managed 
it all. Bellingham believed just as you did — 
that your husband was ill aBd had sent for 
you. He went to Southampton, and from 
there to Havre by steamer. We were to land 
at Honfleur, and there he was to take his 
yacht again, as he was going on a cruise in 
the Mediterranean.' 

* You recoUect,' Madelaine said to Bentley ; 
* I was staying at the villa near Cowes.' 

* Yes — ^yes.' 

He made her a sign to bid Mary Hope con- 
tinue. Madelaine bent over her and whis- 
pered in her ear. 

*It was almost night when I brought you 
the news,' the woman went on. *You were 
so grateful to me for having thought of the 
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yacht, for having arranged everything for you 
to go at once 1 I don't believe I felt any 
remorse — ^I did not think at all — ^not even of 
what Wargrave's plan really meant. Well, 
we went on board. There was no one on the 
yacht but us and the sailors. The master 
was in Wargrave's pay, and he took us out of 
our course ; the weather was bad, and he pre- 
tended that he could not land. That was to 
give Wargrave time to go over to France and 
find Mr. Mandeville. 

* When we got to Honfleur, Sir Arthur Bel- 
lingham was there, very anxious over our delay. 
You were in your stateroom, quite ill. Sir 
Arthur had received a message from Wargrave, 
telling him that* Mandeville had been moved 
to Dieppe ; we must come at once, for he was 
much worse. Then Sir Arthur asked me if 
he might not remain on board — ^it would only 
be a very short run, and he wanted to start on 
his cruise as soon as possible. I pretended to 
go and consult you — told him you were quite 
willing ; so we sailed. 

' We reached Dieppe in the afternoon. War- 
grave had your husband waiting there ; he had 
told him that you had eloped with Sir Arthur 
— that the yacht was to touch at that port. 

* I was sitting on deck with Sir Arthur when 
we reached the pier ; I saw Wargrave and your 
husband waiting. They came on board. Be- 
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fore Sir Arthur could move or speak your hus- 
tand knocked hiin down. Wargrave ordered 
me to go and lock you in your stateroom. I 
did it. When I got back, the three men were 
just leaving the boat. Then I began to under- 
stand that there would be a duel ; I ran up to 
Wargrave and caught his arm. Oh, I repented, 
then ! but his first words struck me diunb. 

* *^ If you want to make your child legitimate, 
hold your tongue,' he said. 

*I must have partially fainted; when I 
came to, he had carried me down into the 
cabin. He kissed me — he vowed that he 
meant to stop the duel at the last moment — 
he swore that we should be married that 
night. Then I heard you call and beat on 
the door of your room, but I did not stir. I 
loved him — I loved him ! 

*I got up on deck again and waited till 
Wargrave came back; it was a long time. 
When he did come, he told me that matters 
had gone further than he intended — Belling- 
ham was dead. 

* " Do you wait here," he said ; "I must go 
and tell her." 

* I did wait, but one of my jealous furies 
came over me ! I crept downstairs. I saw 
you on your knees before Wargrave. He told 
me that you did love him; that you were 
begging him to take you away. So, then I 
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went quite mad I He refased to marry me 
until after the trial. If I swore as he hade 
me, I should hecome his wife ; if I did not, I 
should ruin him. And I swore falsely — ^I 
swore falsely ! There is no more to tell.' 

The woman who had heen listening in the 
adjoining room rose from her knees. She 
went to a wardrobe, took out a travelling-bag, 
and hastily thrust some articles of wearing 
apparel therein. She changed her hat and 
shawl, slipped stealthily away, out of the 
apartment, down the stairs, and escaped from 
the house. 

* Why did you not tell the truth later ? ' 
Bentley was asking Mary Hope. 

* Wargrave took me away directly after the 
trial. We went to Greece ; my child was 
bom there. He told me it died, but I do not 
know. Then, for a while, I was crazy, and he 
shut me up in Athens — ^not in a madhouse, but 
under a doctor's care. When I got well, Mr. 
Mandeviile was dead. We travelled for a 
while, and, finally, Wargrave said he was 
going to Australia ; I might go if I liked. He 
had grown very tired of me ; he was afraid, 
too, for I repented. Oh, madame, like any 
coward, I repented too late ! ' 

* It is never too late, Mary,' was Madelaine's 
answer. 

* But I loved him still ; yes, I did,' she con- 
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tinued. ' Nothing killed that feeling but his 
dooming me to a madhouse ; he did that as 
soon as we reached Melbourne. Fourteen 
years — ^fourteen years ! I used to wonder why 
it was that I could not go crazy and forget 
my misery ! I thought it was because God 
wished to punish me, but I know now it was 
because He meant mercifully to give me one 
more chance to save my soul.' 

She turned toward Mr. Bentley for the first 
time. 

* Is it enough ? ' she asked. * Will my story 
clear Mrs. Mandeville ? ' 

* Entirely,' Bentley answered, in a voice 
choked with emotion. *May God forgive 
others of us; it is not you alone who need 
pardon, Mary Hope.' 

Madelaine looked at him with a smile. 

* Mother ! ' Hilda called. 

Madelaine gave a cry of such joy and thank- 
fulness as one might fancy a freed spirit utter* 
ing when first the glories of the shore beyond 
this gloom burst upon its sighif, and clasped 
Hilda in her armsu 

Lascelles made a sign to Bentley and Miss 
Mower, and the three left the room in silence. 

* There is very little more to do,' Bentley 
said, as they entered the salon. * We must 
go in and take the old Greek by surprise, 
make him confess- 
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*And then telegraph to London for War- 
grave to be arrested,' broke in Lascelles. 

They found the old man's chamber without 
difficulty. He was lying asleep on his bed. 
He was wakened by Lascelles's grasp on his 
arm, and Lascelles's voice crying in his ear, — 

* Get up ! We know the whole story ! The 
officers wiU be here presently to arrest you.' 

The old man bounded to the floor, and fell 
on his knees, praying volubly for mercy in 
French and broken English. He was utterly 
prostrated by ill-health and his indulgences of 
the past days; so abject and weak that he 
was ready to consent to any terms they 
offered. 

* Confess, and we will save you for the girl's 
sake^ Bentley said. 

He told the whole story, and the hasty 
explanations which Mr. Bentley had just 
given Lascelles m regard to Hilda made the 
chain of evidence clear. 

When Mr. Mandeville took his daughter 
and went to Salamis, the Morrisons were in 
Athens. They had lately lost their only 
child — a little girl — and Katey was recovering 
from the effects of brain-fever. Her mind was 
still somewhat disordered, and the first time 
she saw Mandeville's child, she could hardly 
be persuaded that it was not her own restored 
to her. She was so happy in the partial 
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delusion, that Mandeville consented to the 
child's staying several days with her, and it 
suggested to his mind the plan which he 
carried out before his death. 

The child of Morovadi was buried under the 
name of Mabel Mandeville, and when Mr. 
Mandeville died, the Morrisons took his 
daughter away. 

In the excitement of his wife's illness, 
Colonel Morrison had fotmd no time to write 
to any friends of their loss, so they took the 
little one in place of their dead Hilda. 

It was not imtil his son's death that even 
old Morovadi learned the truth. 

The first thing to be done was to remove 
Mary Hope and the Greeks from the house. 
Lascelles sent for another carriage, and Flower 
aided Zoe to prepare the boxes. 

When everything was ready, Lascelles took 
Zoe back to the chamber where Madelaine and 
BQlda were sitting with Mary Hope. He led 
Madelaine aside, and told her the substance of 
the old Greek's confession. 

* Madelaine intended to take the three to her 
house at once. Hilda pleaded to accompany 
her, but Madelaine kissed her, saying only, — 

* My dear, remember that she who has been 
a mother to you all her life has never needed 
you so much as now. For the present she 
must not know that you have learned the 
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truth; she has sorrow enough awaitiiig her 
without that, God knows.' 

Lascelles hastened away to send a message 
to Mr. Marvyn; Madelaine returned to her 
house with her new charges, and the others 
went back to Montmorenci. - 

It was sunset as the carriage drove up. 

Flower chanced to look out of the window, 
and she gave a scream so much louder than 
her usual bursts of emotion, that they all 
thought her brain had turned at last. 

But in a moment more the rest of the party 
were as insane as Flower herself, for they had 
seen Katey sitting on the verandah, and beside 
her stood Colonel Morrison and Seaforth. 

The letter which Hilda had been bringing 
Bentley when he sat that morning conversing 
with Madelaine — ^the letter which nobody 
had remembered — ^was a telegram from the 
colonel to announce their safe arrival at 
Havre. 

That night Bentley told the husband and 
wife the discovery which Hilda had made, 
but, in the great joy of their reunion, it fell 
less heavily than it would have done at another 
time. Katey had been nearly frightened to 
death by the news of the danger her husband 
had escaped, and could not thiok much of 
anything else. 

* Anyway,' she said, ' Charley is back^ so we 
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shonld soon have lost her — you may be sure of 
that.' 

The colonel confessed that, dnring the hours 
he and Seaforth were drifting about in the 
open boat with the second mate and two of 
the sailors, before their rescue by a French 
steamer, he had told Seaforth the whole truth. 

^ I had an idea that I should never see land 
again,' he said, * but I felt that Charley would 
be saved ; and it was better he should know.' 

And that same night Madelaine sat with 
Mary Hope and Zoe, glad to occupy herself 
with any cares she could find. 

She could not yet realize the truth — ^the light 
had come so suddenly, so unexpectedly, that 
she was bhnded like a captive long immured 
in a loathsome dungeon who had been with- 
out warning restored to the day. 

It was a rest to think of others ; to be able 
to bring joy to the bruised heart of the penitent 
sinner whom she had promised to care for and 
cherish. So in the watches of that sleepless 
night she told Mary Hope the whole truth — 
Zoe was her chQd. Wargrave had placed her 
in the Morovadis' hands — had been in the 
habit of going to Greece from time to time to 
see her. Perhaps, hardened as he was, since 
no human being is ever an utter fiend, some 
natural affection stirred his heart for the help- 
less creature. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

MEETING HIS FATE. 

These would be no difficulty in procuring 
Wargrave's arrest upon the charge of having 
made Mary Hope a prisoner on her arrival 
in Paris, after keeping her for years confined 
in a inadhouse, and, artfully as he had man- 
aged his share in the plot which was to have 
given his own child the position of Mande- 
ville's heiress, the Greek's confession would 
render his conviction certain. 

But it was not until the evening of the 
next day that Lascelles and Mr. Bentley 
were able to start for England, famished with 
the necessary legal documents. The Greek 
had been so nearly frantic from fear and the 
effects of drink, that his confession, properly 
signed and witnessed, could not be obtained 
before. 

Mr. Marvyn had been warned to keep a 
close watch upon Wargrave, and the police 
were prepared to arrest Madame Boland on 
her return to the house in the Bue St. Quentin. 
But the morning after Mary Hope and the 
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Greeks had been removed from the place, the 
detectives came to tell Lascelles that the 
woman Eoland had not appeared. 

This circumstance was suspicions, though 
there was little reason to suppose she could 
have found out the danger and gone to warn 
Wargrave. No creature knew that she had 
returned to the house while the interview 
with Mary Hope was going on, and from what 
Lascelles had learned in regard to her through 
the Italian, it was easy enough to account 
satisfactorily for her absence. Certain that 
Wargrave would not come back, and convinced 
that Mary Hope was secure in the custody 
of the Greek, she, probably, thought herself 
perfectly safe to prolong her hours of amuse- 
ment as indefinitely as she might feel dis- 
posed. 

Old Morovadi was so much worse, that 
after obtaining his confession, he was sent 
at once to a private hospital. Madelaine and 
Mary Hope succeeded in quieting Zoe's alarm, 
and, indeed, she had become so afraid of her 
reputed grandfather, that the task was not 
difl&cult. She found it a relief no longer to 
be forced to attend upon him and submit to 
his harsh treatment. 

When evening came, Bentley and Lascelles 
set out on their journey. Mary Hope's pre- 
sence would not be necessary until the trial 
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oame on, and she needed repose so much, 
that they left her under Madelaine's care. 

The next morning found the two gentlemen 
in London, and, early as it was, they went 
immediately to Mr. Marvyn's house. But 
his first words were a terrible disappointment 
— ^Wargrave had already disappeared. 

They learned at his former lodgings that 
the morning before he had received a visit 
from a lady, a foreigner. An hour after, he 
left the house, his servant with him, paying 
for the unfinished term, and taking all his 
luggage. 

It was not difficult to trace them to the 
Euston Station and on to Liverpool. Indeed, 
either from recklessness or because he beUeved 
escape certain, Wargrave had employed slight 
pains to conceal his route. 

A steamer had sailed at noon for New 
York ; Madame Eoland and a man under the 
name of WnHams had sailed in her. The 
description of Williams answered sufficiently 
to that of Wargrave to make them sure it 
was he. The valet had been left behind, 
but could not be found; a matter, however, 
not of much consequence, as the lodging- 
house people said he had told them he had 
not been long in Wargrave's service, so he 
could have offered no important evidence. 

There was nothing to be done but arrange 
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for Wargrave's arrest when the steamer 
reached New York. It seemed strange that 
so cimning a knave should have managed 
his escape in so open a way. Either he 
believed his a case one the extradition 
treaty could not touch, or he relied upon the 
difficulty of proving that he was really Bolton 
Wargrave. 

A detective was to go out on the next 
steamer, accompanied by a man who knew 
Wargrave well. His capture was certain, sa 
Bentley and Lascelles returned to London* 

The earlier and the more widely the facts 
in the whole case were made public, the 
better. The newspapers teemed with the 
wonderful story. Mr. Cresson himself pub- 
lished letters stating distinctly that the family 
had proofs of the entire innocence of his 
cousin's widow. Wargrave's trial would make 
the whole chain of evidence clear. 

Already Madelaine was virtually reinstated 
in the opinion of the world. 

Several days passed before Bentley and 
Lascelles returned to Paris. They crossed 
in the morning boat from Folkestone to 
Boulogne. 

The two were walking up and down the 
deck, conversing and trying to be oblivious 
of the disagreeable sights and sounds about, 
for the boat pitched a little, and gave an 
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excuse for an unusual amount of unpleasant- 
ness among the passengers. 

An old woman who was trying to get from 
one side of the deck to the other suddenly fell 
plump into Lasoelles's arms. 

* I didn't mean to embrace you/ said she ; 
'but never mind. How do you do, Mr. 
Lascelles ? ' 

He looked at her now — ^it was the veritable 
Margaret Strong. 

* Is that Mr. Bentley ? ' she continued, in 
no way disturbed by her late exploit. * You 
have both done admirably — ^I have read all 
about it in the papers — ^but it is a shame you 
let that wretch get off. I have been over to 
England to see my relations — ^they were more 
tiresome than ever, so I am going back to 
France. Help me to a seat, will you — ^that 
bench yonder. No — ^the other way — ^where 
that speckled budget is lying — do you see 
it?' 

^ Yes,' Lascelles replied, the first word he 
had found an opportunity to utter. 

' Well, that's Petronella,' said the old woman, 
laughing heartily, ' and a sicker creature you 
never saw — ^her very spectacles look as if they 
had turned blue from nausea.' 

Chnging fast to LasceUes's arm, she made 
her way across the deck to where the hapless 
German lay, a heap of misery. 
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* Petronella ! ' cried she. 
No answer. 

* Petronella I ' and she punched the speckled 
budget with her stick. 

The miserable wretch raised her head with 
a groan— a head tied up in a nightcap and 
sundry pockethandkerchief s of different colours 
— the blue spectacles on her nose. 

* Let me alone 1 ' she moaned. * Let me die 
in peace — at least you can do that — d — die in 
peace ! ' 

* Here is Mr. Lascelles/ said the merciless 
old woman; *I thought you might like to 
apologize to him for all your absurd behaviour.' 

Petronella yelled like a maniac and buried 
her face in her wraps, utterly refusing to look 
up again, though from the recesses of the 
numerous shawls came awfal-sounding German 
words, which might be either curses or prayers 
to be left in peace. 

* She's a good enough soul, but I have to 
keep her in order,' said the old woman, as she 
led Lascelles away. *Come, sit down and 
talk to me ; I want to hear the whole story.' 

She proved as entertaining as she was odd, 
and Lascelles quite enjoyed the interview. 

They grew great friends after that journey, 
and Lascelles never passed Aix, where the old 
woman established herself, without paying her 
a visit. 
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^ I've put you down in my will,' she always 
said. * You're rich and don't want it ; but no 
matter ; you compromised your reputation for 
Petronella's sake^-I don't forget the appear- 
ance of affairs when I opened the door of my 
salon in Brindisi — so I must make you 
amends.' 

And poor Petronella used to be driven 
wild by her raillery. • 

The evening he arrived at Paris, Lasoelles 
walked out to the house on the Passy road 
where Madelaine was residing. He had no 
intention of trying to see her ; he was fairly 
shy about appearing before her ; afraid to trust 
himself, lest his heart should wile him into 
pleadings which in his dehcacy he felt ought 
not yet to be spoken. For a time at least he 
must leave Madelaine to enjoy the new peace 
which had come into her life — ^the great happi- 
ness of being able openly to claim her child 
without the least disturbing influence. 

Then, too, he began to debate whether it 
were possible she could bring herseK to care 
for him, to fear that the urging of his love 
would seem like an appeal to her generosity — 
almost a demand for payment of the services 
he had helped to render her. 

He suddenly developed a marvellous talent 
for tormenting himself,' and walked up and 
down the road in front of the house for hours 
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that night in a tronhadonr fashion, worthier, 
he felt, of a boy than a man who had reached 
his sober age. 

The house stood in gronnds of its own — 
only a Kttle distance back from the highway. 

There was no light visible, except in one of 
the upper chambers — ^it was Madelaine's, and 
she was there. 

The sound of scores of bells tolling mid- 
night from the Paris steeples at last brought 
LasceUes suflSciently back to commonplace 
reality for him to remember that if he did not 
wish to be condemned as an utter madman in 
his own estimation he would do well to make 
his way home. 

The night had suddenly turned cloudy and 
ill-natured ; a fine rain began to fall, and the 
probability was that before he reached shelter 
a thorough wetting would bring him to a still 
deeper sense of the folly of his Romeo-like 
exploit. 

He found himself wondering whether the 
time would ever come when he should be able 
to tell Madelaine of his idiotic performance, and 
she betray the pleasure that a woman does who 
loves, at such proof of devotion even while she 
may pretend to laugh over its ludicrous side. 

Then he turned again to look at the lighted 
window, aDd once more feU a-dreaming, and 
had to rate himself anew. 
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Madelaine had been spending the day at 
Montmorenoi, and had only returned in the 
evening. News had oome from the hospital 
after her departure that the old Greek was so 
much worse, it seemed doubtful if he could 
live through the night. He begged piteously 
to see Zoe once more> and Mary Hope had 
accompanied her. 

Maritana gave her mistress these tidings 
when she reached home. 

* I am sorry you did not go with them/ 
MadelaLue said. * Mary Hope is so weak, that 
Zoe's trouble wiU only throw her into one of 
her wretched nervous spasms, which will make 
her ill for days.' 

The more Madelaine thought of the matter 
the more anxious she became. She almost 
decided to go herself to the hospital, but both 
Maritana and Pietro scolded her so roundly 
for venturing to think of such a thing, that 
she gave it up. 

^I can go, if madame positively insists,' 
Maritana said. ' After all, perhaps I had 
better.' 

* Then let Pietro walk into the viQage and 
have the carriage sent back. I might have 
kept it if I had known.' 

Maritana went in search of Pietro. 
' Just get me a j^acr^,' said she. ' Madame 
spoils us all, and that is the truth. The idea 
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of having the carriage out for an old Egyptian 
like me ! ' 

The grounds where the house stood were so 
small that there had been no room for stables, 
so Madelaine's horses, and the equipages and 
servants pertaroing thereto, were kept at an 
ecurie in Passy. 

Like so many people surfeited with riches, 
nothing deUghted Madelaine so much as now 
and then conducting her household on a small 
scale. Secrecy had been an object, too, when 
she came to town, and her domestic staff was 
limited. The chef came out daily to do his 
work, and went back at night to Paris. Be- 
sides Maritana and Pietro, there were a couple 
of women servants only, who slept in the 
house. 

When the cab came, Madelaine insisted 
upon Pietro's accompanying the Egyptian to 
the hospital. 

* You can wait for a while,' she said, * and, 
in case Maritana is not needed by Zoe or 
Madame Hope, then she can come back with 
you.' 

* But it wiQ be leaving madame absolutely 
alone, except for those two women, who are 
fast asleep by now,' expostulated Pietro. 

* And would stay asleep if the Last Trumpet 
sounded ! ' added Maritana. 

* You are two silly old things,' she answered. 
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laughing. ' Do yon suppose I am nervous ? 
Now go 1 You know I never get to bed till 
past midnight, so Pietro need be in no hurry. 
Take the key of the house and the gate with 
you, then there will be no necessity for waking 
these poor creatures when you come back.' 

' Luckier than ever they were in their lives 
to haTe a place like this/ grumbled Maritana. 
'Madame is much too good — ^much.' 

'And you are a cross old woman/ replied 
Madelaine, patting her shoulder. 

She was very, very happy in these days. It 
was all new and strange yet, almost impossible 
to reatize, and after the terrible experiences of 
the past, life must always be rather grave and 
solemn ; but she was very happy. 

God does sometimes allow si^ering souls to 
come out of darkness even in this world — per- 
haps to keep those who must struggle on under 
their loads from losing all faith. 

The two faithful domestics departed, locking 
doors and gates behind them. Madelaine went 
up to her room and sat down to think — ^to be 
thankful that only for a brief season during the 
awfol night of the past had she lost trust in 
the Merciful Pather who in His own time and 
way — ^which is not man's way — ^had led her on 
to the light. 

As suddenly as if XiasceUes's unseen neigh- 
bourhood had produced a magnetic effect upon 
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her soul, her thoughts took up his image, and 
the recollection of his love and truth brightened 
her mind Hke a ray of sunlight. She must 
soon, to a certain extent, lose the child she 
had so recently found. She was sure that 
Hilda loyed Seaforth, and she had been too 
short a time accustomed to the idea that she 
possessed a daughter for any jealous feeling to 
intrude. 

Now that the awful burden had been re- 
moved from her life, she recognized that she 
was still young; more than this: now that 
she dared let her heart speak, she knew that 
she loved Julian LasceUes — loved him with 
the enthusiasm of a girl and the earnestness 
of womanhood. 

So she sat in her chamber and dreamed also, 
and hour after hour went by without her being 
aware of the lapse of time. He would be back 
to-morrow — she should see him. 

A letter from Mr. Bentley had told her of 
Wargrave's escape. She had no desire to 
have him punished, if only he might be kept 
from doing further harm to others. 

Some sKght noise in the room roused her 
from her reverie. She looked up. Bolton 
Wargrave himseK was standing before her, 
in his hand a pistol levelled. at her heart. 

'If you stir so much as a finger, you are a 
dead woman,' he said. 
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I think I may assert that she felt no sensa- 
tion of fear. She had lived through so much 
— ^the deliverance of the past days had been 
so unexpected and so brief, that as she sat 
dumbly staring at him she was conscious only 
of one thought — these later days had been a 
dream 1 None of their events had happened — 
she had just been mad, and had come to her 
senses to find herself in Bolton Wargrave's 
presence. 

Then she heard his voice again. 

* You might shriek yourself hoarse, you could 
not be heard,' he continued. 'Your women 
are too far away. Maritana and Pietro are 
gone. The cabman will take them miles out 
of their way both coming and going, and they 
are not familiar with Paris. Sit still 1 ' 

He sat down opposite her, and put the pistol 
in his pocket. He was deathly pale, but hand- 
some as a fiend, she could not help feeling, 
even in that awful moment. 

* I have been near you for days,' he went on. 
'I sent my servant to America in my place. I 
meant what I am doing now from the moment 
I learned that Mary Hope was discovered. 
There's a little gate at the back of the grounds 
— I had a key made to fit the lock, and here I 
am.' 

For so many years she had never gone un- 
armed, that she had forgotten that only this 
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morning in dressing to go to Montmorenci she 
had given Pietro the pistol to unload, having 
no farther need of precautions in her life. She 
recollected it now — she was defenceless. All 
the same, it was so borne in upon her that 
everything connected with these past days 
must be an insane dream, that mechanically 
she touched the folds of her dress where the 
weapon used to lie hidden. 

He was watching — ^his hand clutching the 
revolver, which he half drew from his pocket 
again. When he caught . her utter look of 
bewilderment and hopelessness, he laughed. 

^ I was sure you had laid it aside — you did 
it a Kttle too soon.' 

* What do you want ? ' she asked, fixing her 
eyes full upon him — eyes that had often awed 
him, reckless as he was. 

He paid no attention to her question. 

' Good God 1 how beautiful you are I' he 
exclaimed, suddenly. 

She did shrink now — ^not from fear — even 
yet she was not frightened — but from horror 
and a sense of degradation as she had always 
done when he intruded upon her and uttered 
such words. 

* What do you want ? ' she repeated. 

He did not answer ; his lips moved, but she 
could not catch the words he muttered to 
himseK. 
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* I am not afraid of yon/ she continned, still 
with her eyes fall npon him ; * I never was 
afraid, and I am not now.' 

* Do yon love Jnlian Lascelles ? ' he asked. 

* Yes ! ' she cried. * I do love him ! Are 
yon satisfied ? ' 

* Perfectly. I thonght yon did.* 

* And now yon are certain. I am glad and 
prond to own it — ^I love him ! The only man 
I ever cared for — ^I love him ! ' she repeated, 
defiantly, still not half comprehending her 
position. 

She had been so accnstomed in her old days 
of martyrdom to seeing this wretch appear 
snddenly before her and to have no fear, that 
she conld not feel herself in danger. 

* I came here meaning to kill yon,' he said ; 
' bnt I shaU not do it. I meant that np to a 
few moments since, when I stood yonder and 
watched yon withont yonr knowing I was 
near. I shall not kill yon.' 

She felt a sndden sense of faiatness; 1)nt 
not a mnscle of her face qnivered — her eyes 
never relaxed their gaze. 

'Well,' she said, * after all, I need not be 
snrprised that yon are too great a coward to 
commit mnrder. Since yon have decided yon 
lack the courage to kill me, perhaps yon wiU 

go-' 

He gave a low, dreadful langh. 
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^ Do yon know that yon will be arrested if 



yon are seen 

* I know I shall not,' he intermpted. * I 
have laid my plans too well for that — I run no 
risk whatever.' 

She started ont of her chair. Her move- 
ments were so rapid that she reached the end 
of the room before he conld interpose. He 
sprang towards her and pushed her back: He 
was between her and the door — the pistol 
cooked in his hand. Then the door burst 
open, and as the man turned, Julian LasceUes 
caught sight of the revolver. Instinctively he 
gave Wargrave's arm a blow which knocked 
the weapon upward. It exploded with an 
awful report, and Wargrave fell fuU length 
upon the floor. 

Unable to tear himself away, Lascelles had 
gone wandering about the place, and reached 
the back of the house as Wargrave entered 
the gate. He had left it unlocked — ^Lascelles 
followed — ^lost him in the darkness. As he 
stood irresolute, old Pietro opened the front- 
gate — ^Lascelles ran towards him, calling out 
his own name. 

The two had entered the house together. 



Wargrave lived till daylight, though the 
surgeon who was summoned pronounced Iiityi 
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a dying man as soon as he looked at 
him. 

He had not nttered a word, not even a 
groan, through the whole night; hut they 
knew that his sufferings were intense. As 
the gray light of dawn hegan to stream 
through the curtains, he roused out of the 
stupor in whioh he had been lying for a few 
moments ; his great, eager eyes wandered 
ahout the apartment, resting for a second in 
turn on each person present. 

They were LasceUes, the surgeon, Pietro, 
and the police-agent who had heen sent for. 

* I want her — I want Madelaine,' the dying 
man said, in EngHsh. 

She had heen lying down for a while, hut 
was at the door and heard him when he spoke ; 
she came into the room and stood heside the 
hed. He gazed at her for an instant with a 
strange yearning in his face, then he gasped, 
brokenly, — 

*I have done you harm enough, first and 
last; hut I loved you — I always loved you! 
Listen, all of you 1 Kaise me up ! ' 

The surgeon and Pietro lifted him higher 
on the pillow. 

* Do you hear 1 ' he cried, in French. * Mary 
Hope's confession was true — every word ! The 
Greek's was true 1 There, I can die at last ! 
I tried to without speaking, hut I could not.' 
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* Bolton Wargrave/ said Madelaine, * if my 
forgiveness can ease your soul, you have it.' 

'Did he hear? did he understand? They 
could never tell. His head sank slowly back ; 
his glazed eyes were still fastened on Made- 
laine's face ; a half-smile parted his lips, but 
the features were already set and rigid — ^Bolton 
Wargrave was dead. 
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CHAPTEE XVn. 

WHAT THE END BROUGHT. 

From the time of Ids return, Seaforth seemed 
content to occupy the position he had held 
toward Hilda in the old days, before he ven- 
tured — on that ill-omened night which looked 
so far away to the girl when she recalled it — to 
put his heart into words. 

A brother could not have been kinder or 
more considerate than he was now, but he 
treated her exactly as a brother might have 
done. Not only was there no slightest 
approach to tenderness or love-making, but 
he was as much at ease in her society as 
ever he had appeared when they were chil- 
dren, playing ^th their toys and sometimes 
squabbling over them. Hilda would almost 
have been glad of a squabble now; but he 
would no more quarrel than if he had been 
as old and wise as Mr. Lascelles. In these 
days Hilda considered Mr. Lascelles quite 
aged and venerable, and was beautifully 
oblivious of the fact that she had ever 
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thought three-and-twenty — Charley's age — 
very, very yoting for a man. 

Seaforth loved her no longer — of that Hilda 
felt convinced. She had worn out his aflfec- 
tion — ^thrown it away — and could not have it 
back now that she had learned its value. 
Perhaps some other had taken her place ! 
This was a thought so full of jealous pain 
that Hilda strove to get away from it, even 
while assuring herseK that she was considering 
the probability calmly and gravely, and would 
make ready to love Charley's new object of 
tenderness very dearly, if only he would con- 
fide in her. 

She deserved the fate she had brought upon 
herself. She told her heart this humihating 
truth over and over, but it did not seem in the 
least to soothe her pain, any more than her 
indignation at finding she could be so un- 
womanly as to cherish the dream which 
Charley had forgotten, helped to subdue it. 

After aU she was more restless than un- 
happy, according to the habit of her age, 
unless a trouble becomes so dark and over- 
whelming that there is no escape from it. For 
many reasons she could not help being happy. 
Life could never look very gloomy to her while 
she had Madelaine. Hilda always called her 
thus, declaring that her motive therefor was, 
because it seemed ridiculous to call anybody 
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who looked so young by the name of * mother. ' 
But Madelaine knew of a better cause, and 
was content. 

^ You see, dear,' Hilda had said at the first, 
* it might hurt poor little Katey's feelings. 
Even as a child, I never would call her 
mamma.' 

During these days Hilda divided her time 
pretty equally between Madelaine's house and 
the colonel's. The morning after Wargrave's 
death, Madelaine left the dwelling on the 
Passy road : she could not bear to pass another 
night under the roof which had Jtnessed the 
dismal tragedy. 

She, too, had chosen a pretty residence at 
Montmorenci, meaning to let Mary Hope and 
Zoe make it their permanent home. Her own 
plans were very undecided. Indeed, she did 
not care to think — ^it was happiness enough 
just to sit in the sunshine and rest. 

Everybody was anxious about the state of 
affairs between Hilda and Seaforth, for one 
reason or another, and each in turn talked to 
Madelaine. 

^ Let them alone,' she said, ^ be perfectly 
blind — ^you will see that the business will right 
itself.' 

Lascelles was an almost daily visitor now, 
but he refrained from open allusion to the sub- 
ject which had so long filled his heart. He, too. 
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was eager that an understanding should come 
about between the young people, for he made 
up his mind that when such consummation 
arrived he would once more essay his fate. 

Flower was greatly exercised, and talked 
often to Madelaine of the youthful pair ; but 
she promised to hold her tongue. She meant 
to do so, and thought she had ; but it occurred 
to her that it might be a good thing to render 
Charley a httle jealous. She spoke vaguely 
of the possibility of his losing the darling girl 
altogether if he did not take care ; and then 
Charley, determined to be very grand and 
magnanimous, was more brotherly towards 
Hilda than before. He found, however, no 
male object on whom to lavish jealousy, for 
blind as Seaforth might be at present, even to 
him it was apparent in what direction all 
Lascelles's thoughts centred. 

He had helped to set the colonel's affairs 
straight, advanced large sums as joyfully as if 
he had been as rich as Madelaine Jastram 
herself; and, to his mind, any attempt to 
persuade Hilda to be fond of him would look 
like trading upon her affection for those she had 
aU her life believed her parents. 

A whole fortnight passed, and, with the ex- 
ception of Madelaine, everybody was horribly 
impatient, and Mr. Bentley ready to snub the 
two young ones for their stupid behaviour. 
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It was a gorgeous evening when Charley, 
going out to Montmorenci, and stopping first 
at the colonel's house, found that EQlda was 
with her mother. 

' I wish you would go and fetch her,' Katey 
said, ^ and hring Madelaine, too ; I am out of 
sorts, tell her, and will go to bed if she does 
not come.' 

So armed with this commission, Charley 
marched on to the villa, but was informed by 
Maritana that he would only find Mademoiselle 
Hilda — madame had gone out some time 
before — and Charley scarcely knew whether to 
be glad or sorry that he should have the walk 
back with Hilda alone. 

Hilda had made a wish to finish a new book 
an excuse for remaining in the house. But 
she had not read a word since they left her. 
She sat by the open window, gazing out at the 
western sky, bright with the gorgeous hues 
of sunset, feeling restless and miserable — 
wicked too, on account of her inability to be 
content and happy when life had given her so 
much. 

Seaforth softly opened the door of the 
library, and saw her seated at the farther end 
of the room; caught the wistful, troubled 
expression of her face, and it sent a sharp pang 
to his heart. 

* I was sient for you,' he said quickly, in his 
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great delicacy feeling that he had no right to 
stand and watch her unohserved. 

She turned at the sound of his voice ; a 
flood of crimson suffused her cheeks — ^faded, 
and left her very pale, 

*You startled me by speaking so unex- 
pectedly,' she said. 

* I beg your pardon,' returned Charley, vrith 
a humble contriteness, which somehow irri- 
tated her. * Mrs. Morrison grew tired of 
waiting for you all, and ordered me to come 
over and find out what was the reason you did 
not appear.' 

' Madelaine and Mr. LasceUes have gone for 
a walk ; they will stop at the house on their 
way back,' Hilda replied. * Zoe is up-stairs 
with Mary Hope — ^poor Mary has one of her 
headaches.' 

* But she has grown much stronger, I think,' 
Seaforth said, ready from sheer shyness to 
seize upon any subject of conversation that 
offered. 

* Oh, yes ; she is very well indeed, and it is 
a pleasure to see how happy she and Zoe are 
together,' Hilda answered. 

* Yes,' he said, absently. 

He had crossed the room and was standing 
beside her. They did not look at one another ; 
the eyes of both were fixed upon the sunset- 
tinted clouds, though I think neither saw 
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muoli of the beautiful scene spread out before 
their gaze. 

A silence crept over them — a silence which 
grew embarrassing to Hilda, and she said at 
last, — 

* We may as well go back now ; I waited to 
finish a new book, but I have not done it.' 

Then it occurred to her that such explan- 
ation was entirely unnecessary and had come 
to a very lame conclusion, and this increased 
her confusion, especially as Charley turned 
toward her with one of those glances of odd 
inquiry with which he so often puzzled her 
now. 

^ You forgot it,' he said. 

* One does forget everything in the sight of 
such a sunset,' returned she, trying to laugh. 

Some unguarded movement of her arm 
knocked the volume off the window-seat, and 
she turned so quickly that a little locket she 
wore, attached by a chain about her neck, fell 
off, not having been securely fastened. 

Seaforth picked it up. 

* Don't look at it I ' she said sharply. 

He gave her a glance of reproach, and 
answered, coldly, — 

* Believe me, I have no intention of intrud- 
ing upon your secrets.' 

* I have no secrets,' said she, irritably. 

* I am not so sure of that,' returned he. 
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*Hflda, it seems to me that you have some 
trouble ; if it is so, tell me — ^let me help you I 
Trust me as freely as you used to do when we 
were children, and neither had a grief the 
other did not share.' 

Hilda could not keep back her tears. The 
locket, which she had taken in her hand, once 
more feU to the floor. This time the case 
burst open. Seaforth caught sight of his own 
portrait, and from the depths of purgatory 
where he ha^ been so long plunged went 
straight up into heaven. 

She tried to run away, but he caught her, 
crying,— 

* You do care, Hilda ! you do care ! ' 
Their eyes met — ^there was no need of ex- 
planation. 

It was full two hours before they reached 
the colonel's house, but nobody scolded, and 
their lame explanations were accepted with 
such sly smiles that they saw their secret was 
one no longer. 

They were married in a month, and Flower 
always vowed that it was her making Charley 
jealous which brought about the denouement. 

As the carriage containing the newly wedded 
pair drove from the door, Madelaine chanced 
to find herself alone with LasoeUes at one of 
the windows. 

* Must I go away, now? ' he asked, abruptly. 
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* Tell me ! It depends on yon 1 Am I to go 
or stay ? ' 

She laid her hand in his, and there was a 
silence between them — a great calm in Made- 
laine's heart as in her life. The past was 
blotted out for ever; the new existence had 
begun. 
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EEAL AND UNREAL: Tales of Both Kinds. By 
Harriet Olivia Boddington. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

T> OSIE AND HUGH ; or. Lost and Found. By Helen 
-^^ C. Nash, i vol., crown 8vo., 6s. 

EUPERT REDMOND : A Tale of England, Ireland, 
and America. By Walter Sims Southwell. 3 vols., 
31S. 6d. 

T. NICOLAS* EVE, and other Tales. By Mary C. 
ROWSELL. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
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SAINT SIMON'S NIECE. By Frank Lee Benedict, 
Author of " Miss Dorothy's Charge." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

From the Spectator, July 24th : — ' ' A new and powerful novelist has arisen 
. . . We rejoice to recognise a new novelist of real genius, who knows and 
depicts powerfully some of the most striking and overmastering passions of 
the human heart ... It is seldom that we rise from the perusal of a story 
with the sense of excitement which Mr. Benedict has produced." 

CELF-UNITED. By Mrs. Hickes Bryant. 3 vols., 
^ 31s. 6d. 

OHINGLEBOROUGH SOCIETY. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

SIR MARMADUKE LORTON. By the Hon. A. S. G. 
Canning. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

SKYWARD AND EARTHWARD : a Tale. By 
Arthur Penrice. i vol., crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 
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COME OF OUR GIRLS. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author 
*^ of "The Curate's Discipline," "The Love that Lived," "Meg," 
etc., etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

"A book that should be reeid."— A tkenaum, 

QX) SINKS THE DAY STAR: The Stoiy of Two 
'^ Lovings and a Liking. By James Keith. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

gONS OF DIVES. 2 vols., 218. 

C POILT LIVES. By Mrs. Raper. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

CQUIRE HARRINGTON'S SECRET. By George 
^ W. Garrett. 2 vols., 21s. 

CTANLEY MEREDITH: a Tale. By "Sabina.'' 
'^ Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

CTILL UNSURE. By C. Vane, Author of " Sweet Bells 
*^ Jangled." Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

STRANDED, BUT NOT LOST. By Dorothy 
Bromyard. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

CWEET IDOLATRY. By Miss Anstruther. 
^ Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

THE ADVENTURES OF MIGK CALLIGHIN,M.P., 
a Story of Home Rule ; and THE DE BURGHOS, a 
Romance. By W. R. Ancketill. In one Volume, with Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

'THE BARONETS CROSS. By Mary Meeke, 
^ Author of " Marion's Path through Shadow to Sunshine." 
2 vols., 2 IS. 

''PHE BRITISH SUBALTERN. By an Ex- 
-■- Subaltern, i vol., 7s, 6d. 

npKE CLEWBEND. By Moy Ella. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

THE CRIMSON STAR. By J. Edward Muddoch. 
3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

THE D'EYNCOURTS OF FAIRLEIGH. By 
Thomas Rowland Skemp. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

THE DAYS OF HIS VANITY. By Sydney Grundy. 
3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
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HE HEIR OF REDDESMONT. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 



'THE INSIDIOUS THIEF: a Tale for Humble 
-*- Folks. By One of Themselves. Crown 8vo., 5s. Second 
Edition. 

nPHE LOVE THAT LIVED. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author 
-*- of " The Curate's Discipline," "J^st a Woman," " Woman's 
Wrong," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

' ' Three volumes which most people will prefer not to leave till they have 
read the last page of the third volume." — Pall Mall Gazette, 

" One of the most thoroughly wholesome novels we have read for some 
time." —Scotsman, 

THE MAGIC OF LOVE. By Mrs. Forrest- Grant, 
Author of " Fair, but not Wise." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
" A very amusing novel." — Scotsman. 

THE MASTER OF RIVERSWOOD. By Mrs. Arthur 
Lewis. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

nPHE MISTRESS OF LANGDALE HALL: a 
-*- Romance of the West Riding. By Rosa Mackenzie 
Kettle. Complete in one handsome volume, with Frontispiece 
and Vignette by Percival Skelton. 4s., post free. 

• ' The story is interesting and very pleasantly written, and for the sake 
of both author and publisher we cordially wish it the reception it deserves." 
— Saturday Review, 

THE RING OF PEARLS ; or. His at Last. By Jerrold 
Quick. 2 vols., 21s. 

THE SECRET OF TWO HOUSES. By Fanny 
Fisher. 2 vols., 21s. 

nPHE SEDGEBOROUGH WORLD. By A. Fare- 

■*- BROTHER. 2 VOls., 2 IS. 

THE SHADOW OF ERKSDALE. By Bourton 
Marshall. 3 vols, 31s. 6d. 

rpHE STAR OF HOPE, and other Tales. By Victoria 
J- Stewart, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE SURGEON^S SECRET. By Sydney Mostyn, 
Author of " Kitt/s Rival," etc. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

" A most exciting novel — the best on our list. It may be fairly recom- 
mended as a very extraordinary book." — John Bull. 
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nPHE THORNTONS OF THORNBURY. By Mrs. 
-*• Henry Lowther Chermside. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

THE TRUE STORY OF HUGH NOBLE'S 
FLIGHT. By the Authoress of " What Her Face Said." 
I OS. 6d. 

nPHE WIDOW UNMASKED ; or, the Firebrand in 
-*- the Family. By FLORA F. Wylde. 3 vols.,' 31s. 6d. 

THE WOMAN THAT SHALL BE PRAISED. A 
Story. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

THE YOUTH OF THE PERIOD. By J. F. Shaw 
Kennedy, Esq., late 79th Highlanders. Cr. 8vo.,7s. 6d. 

TIMOTHY CRIPPLE; or, "Life's a Feast." By 
Thomas Auriol Robinson. 2 vols., 21s. 

TIM'S CHARGE. By Amy Campbell, i vol., crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

TOO FAIR TO GO FREE. By Henry Kay Wil- 
LOUGHBY. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

nnOO LIGHTLY BROKEN. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

"Avery pleasing story very YtrettSly told.'*— Morning Post. 

TOM DELANY. By Robert Thynne, Author of 
" Ravensdale." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

*• A very bright, healthy, simply-told story." — Standard, 
" There is not a dull page in the book." — Scotsman, 

npOWER HALLOWDEANE. 2 vols., 21s. 

npOXIE : a Tale. 3 vols., 318. 6d. 

TWIXT CUP and LIP. By Mary Lovett-Cameron. 
3 vols., 31S, 6d. 

TWIXT HAMMER AND ANVIL. By Frank Lee 
Benedict, Author of " St. Simon's Niece," " Miss Doro- 
thy's Charge," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

TWIXT WIFE AND FATHERLAND. 2 vols., 
21S. 

" It is by someone who has caught her (Baroness Tautphoeus') gift of 
telling a charming story in the boldest manner, and of forcing us to take 
an interest in her characters, which writers, far better from a literary point 
of view, can never approach." — Athenaum. 
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TWO STRIDES OF DESTINY. By S. Brookes 
BuCKLEE. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

TTNDER PRESSURE. By T. E. Pemberton. 2 

^ vols., 2 IS. 

T^T^AGES : a Story in Three Books. 3 vols., 31s. 6(L 

T\7^ANDERING FIRES. By Mrs. M. C. Despard, 
^^ Author of " Chaste as Ice," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

TI/^EBS OF LOVE. (I. A Lawyer's Device. 
^^ II. Sancta Simplicitas.) By G. E. H. i voL, Crown 
8vo., I OS. 6d. 

TI/^EIMAR'S TRUST. By Mrs. Edward Christian, 
^^ 3 vols.,3is. 6d. 

T\/^HAT OLD FATHER THAMES SAID. By Coutts 
^^ Nelson. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

Xy^HO CAN TELL? By Mere Hazard. Crown 
^^ 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

TXTILL SHE BEAR IT? A Tale of the Weald. 
^' 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

"This is a clever story, easily and naturally told, and the reader's 
interest sustained throughout. ... A pleasant, readable book, such as 
we can heartily recommend." — Spectator. 

WOMAN'S AMBITION. By M. L. Lyons. 1 vol., 
7s. 6d. 

TTE OUTSIDE FOOLS I or. Glimpses INSIDE the Stock 
-^ Exchange. By Erasmus Pinto, Broker. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

Pablic Opliilon says : — "Written in a clever, cynical, and incisive style, 
and thoroughly exposes the rigs and tricks of the Stock Exchange. One 
advantage of a perusal will be that those who allow themselves to be 
plimdered will do so quite consciously. The volume as a whole is ex- 
tremely interesting." 

YE VAMPYRES ! A Legend of the National Betting 
Ring, showing what became of it. By the Spectre. In 
striking Illustrated Cover, price 2s., post free. 
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ROBA DITALIA; or, Italian Lights and Shadows: 
a record of Travel By Charles W. Heckethorn. In 2 
vols., 8vo, price 30s. 

'THE EMPEROR AND THE GALILEAN : a Drama 
-*- in two parts. Translated from the Norwegian of Henrik 
Ibsen, by Catherine Ray. In i vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

■pTYMONIA. In i vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

HOW I SPENT MY TWO YEARS' LEAVE ; or. My 
Impressions of the Mother Country, the Continent of 
Europe, the United States of America, and Canada. By an 
Indian Officer. In one vol., 8vo. Price 12s. 

FACT AGAINST FICTION. The Habits and 
Treatment of Animals Practically Considered. Hydro- 
phobia and Distemper. With some remarks on Darwin. By 
the Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley. 2 vols., 8vo., 30s. 

MALTA SIXTY YEARS AGO. With a Concise 
History of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, the 
Crusades, and Knights Templars. By Col. Claudius Shaw. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, los. 6d., gilt edges, 12s. 

HARRY'S BIG BOOTS: a Fairy Tale, for "Smalle 
Folke." By S. E. Gay. With^ 8 Full-page Illustrations 
and a Vignette by the author, drawn on wood by Percival 
Skelton. Crown 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 

" Some capital fun will be found in ' Harry's Big Boots.' . . . The illustra- 
tions are excellent, and so is the story." — Pall Mall Gazette, 

MOVING EARS. By the Ven. Archdeacon Weakhead, 
Rector of Newtown, Kent i voL, crown 8vo., 5s. 

rPHE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SECTS. Crown 
-*- 8vo., price 5 s. 

ANOTHER WORLD; or, Fragments from the Star 
City of Montalluyah. By Hermes. Third Edition, re- 
vised, with additions. Post 8vo., price 12s. 

AMONG THE CARLISTS. By John Furley, Author 
of " Struggles and Experiences of a Neutral Volunteer." 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE EVERLASTING TOR- 
MENT OF THE WICKED SHOWN TO BE UN- 
SCRIPTURAL. By James C. Marshall. 

pUZZLES FOR LEISURE HOURS. Original and 
-*- Selected. Edited by Thomas Owen. In ornamental 
wrapper. Price is. (post free.) 

T'HE REGENT: a play in Five Acts and Epilogue. 
-*- J. M. Chanson. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

T'HE RITUALIST'S PROGRESS; or, A Sketch of the 
-*- Reforms and Ministrations of the Rev. Septimus 'Alban, 
Member of the E.C.U., Vicar of S. Alicia, Sloperton. By 
A B WiLDERED Parishioner. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

T^PITAPHIANA; or, the Curiosities of Churchyard 
■-^-^ Literature : being a Miscellaneous Collection of Epitaphs, 
with an Introduction. By W. Fairley. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
price 5s. Post free. 

" Entertaining."— /*«// Mai/ Gaxette, 

"A capital collection." — Court Circular, 

"A very readable volume. " — Daily Review. 

' ' A most interesting book .' ' — iLeeds Mercury. 

" Interesting and amusing." Nonconformist 

" Particularly entertaining." — Public Opinion. 

*' A curious and entertaining volume." — Oxford Chronicle, 

" A very interesting collection." — Civil Service Gazette, 

POEMS AND SONNETS. By H. Greenhough 
Smith, B.A. Fcap, 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

GRANADA, AND OTHER POEMS. By M. Sabiston. 
Fcp. 8vo., 4s. 

HELEN, and other Poems. By Hubert Curtis. 
Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

SUMMER SHADE AND WINTER SUNSHINE: 
Poems. By Rosa Mackenzie Kettle, Author of" The 
Mistress of Langdale HalL" New Edition. 2s. 6d., cloth. 

CANTON AND THE BOGUE ; the Narrative of an 
Eventful Six Months in China. By Walter William 
MUNDY. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

DICKENS'S LONDON : or, London in the Works of 
Charles Dickens. By T. Edgar Pemberton, Author of 
"Under Pressure." Crown Svo, 6s. 
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SYRIA AND EGYPT UNDER THE LAST FIVE 
SULTANS OF TURKEY ; being the Experiences during 
Fifty Years of Mr. Consul- General Barker, with Explanatory- 
Remarks to the Present Day, by his son, Edward B. B. 
Barker, H.B.M. Consul. In 2 vols., 8vo. 

A NARRATIVE OF TRAVEL AND SPORT IN 
BURMAH, SIAM, AND THE MALAY PENINSULA 
By John Bradley. Post 8vo., 12s. 

rro THE DESERT AND BACK ; or. Travels in Spain, 
-■- the Barbary States, Italy, etc., in 1875-76. By ZOUCH H. 
TURTON. One vol., large post 8vo. 

ITALY REVISITED. By A. Gallenga (of The 
Times), Author of ** Country Life in Piedmont," &c., &c. 2 vols., 
8vo., price 30s. Second Edition. 

The Times says — " Mr. Gallenga's new volumes on Italy will be welcome 
to those who care for an unprejudiced account of the prospects and present 
condition of the country. Most interesting volumes." 

UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her Black Country. 
Being Sketches of the Life and Character of the Spaniard of the 
Interior. By Hugh James Rose, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford. 
In 2 vols., 8vo., price 30s. {Second Edition,) 

Tlie Times says — "These volumes form a very pleasing commentary on 
a land and a people to which Englishmen will always tiun with sympathetic 
interest." 

The Saturday Review says — "We can only recommend our readers to 
get it and search for themselves. Those who are most intimately acquainted 
with Spain will best appreciate its varied excellences." 

OVER THE BORDERS OF CHRISTENDOM AND 
ESLAMIAH ; or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 through 
Hungary, Slavonia, Bosnia, Servia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and 
Montenegro to the North of Albania. By James Creagh, 
Author of "A Scamper to Sebastopol.'' 2 vols., large post 
8vo, 25s. 

"May be safely recommended."— World, 

SOCIAL ARCHITECTURE; or, Reasons and Means 
for the Demolition and Reconstruction of the Social 
Edifice. By An Exile from France. Demy 8vo., i6s. 

OUR INDIAN EMPIRE : the History of the Wonder- 
ful Rise of British Supremacy in Hindustan. By the 
Rev. Samuel Norwood, B.A., Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Whalley. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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